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Howard UWniversity--Influence of 
Modern Law. 


The Law Schoo! of Howard Unive: sity closed 


its second year on Friday week, as we have pre- 


vionsly noticed, and the papers read hy the 


students are spoken of as of the highest order 


of cuiture. The lawyers present, amongst 
whom were Horace Maynard, of Tennessee, 
and A. G. Riddh formerly of Ohio, “were 


s irprist d at the decorum of the Saxon and the 
the lo: 


ers may jridge of the 


severity ol In order that our read- 
character ofthese papers, 
each of the students being limited to fifteen 
minutes, we publish the following delivered by 
William EF 


tothe New Era, as an average specimen of the | 


Matthews, a reenlar contributer to 


ability and scholarship displayed by*the stu- 
dents upon this oceasion : 


LIBERALIZING INFLUENCE OF MODERN LAW. 


rik 


The age in which we live is to be designated 
hy none of the titles the old poct and philos- 
( phers were Wout to give It is not the age of 
wood, nor of iron, nor of brass, silver or gold. 
it is not to be considered a material ace at all, 


hut recognizing the silent but none the less po- | 
tent influences of the spiritual, let it be called 
rather the human age—-the epochin which the 
human is being exalted when the divine within | 
man is being discovered and respected as never 


before. 


There isno truer mirror of a people's civili- | 
zation than its laws. Let the statue books of 
a nation begiven, and its progress in Christi- 
inity, eultare and morals are easily determined. | 
Lope is inspired, our fuith in the future is as 
that is 


heing made in all matters pertaining to the de- | 


sured as we contemplate \ae progress 
velopment and weal of mankind. But no where 
can the merciful character of our Christian civ- | 
ilization he seen more clearly or felt more be- 

neficently than in the reforms which are mani- 

festing themselves in the varicus 
of law. 

Mercy with her sweetest, tenderest influ- 
ences is permeating all National Codes, and by 
the incorporation of its own lovely attributes 
is removiny therefrom much that is harsh and 


departments | 


severe. | 

Never was so much attention given to the | 
intricate and perplexing problems covered un- | 
der the general name Social Science as now, | 
the influence of man upon man in social and | 
corporate action, in national life. Never were 
popular rights so well defined, so thoroughly | 
understood and so fully respected as now. The | 
world over, wherever oppression exists, a strug: | 
Priestcraft and kingeraft 
on the one side, the rights of the people on the | 


gle is now pending. 


other, here smouldering and burning unseen, 
as in the case of Ireland against Kagland, there 
breaking out in all the fury of noble and pro- | 
tracted endeavor; as in the cases of Crete 

against Turkey, and Cuba against Spain. The | 
old fuedal idea of centralization is tottering and | 
falling in the feebleness of its expiring breath, | 
while everywhere the victims of the govern- 

ments of the few are marshalling their forces | 
to wrest these benefits for the good of the many. 

“Governinent of the people, for the people, | 


and by the people,’’ seems the grand principle 
which is moving the great pulse of the world, 
and everywhere— | 
‘* Where’er a stream is gushing, | 


| . tet 1. } reifnl « iane 
Pas orh, ti ‘ i ‘ Yale 
propriate work, and all the merciful appliance 


i but armed with a trade and a Christian educa- 


to the world eighteen hundred years ago mani- 


|of Spain, and his acceptance of the empty 


. ‘on = 
| LeON has declared that he will not permit a 


of Prince Hohenzellern. on the ground that 
she has neither right, power, nor inclination to 
dictate to Spain or Prince Leopold. 


, decline, and are now quoted at 60 frances, 25 
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witnesses testify in his behalf, but he may use 
a compulsive process to bring them into court. 
In the olden time he was considered guilty an- 
til he proved himself innocent. | Now the re- 
He is entitled to aspeedy trial ; 
he is not required to give evidence against him- 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Rev. Charles A. Smythe, who was expelled 
from the pulpit of a Presbyterian church hbe- 
sause of unclerical fondness for gin and milk, 
is lecturing in New York on temperance as op- 

' posed to teetotalism. 


verse is true, 


self, and no conviction shall work corruption of 
blood. It wasa barbarous doctrine of the old En- 


glish low that a conviction of any of the graver 


A Franciscan monk named Hotyl, who has 
written in defense of Dr. Dollinger, has heen 
summoned to Rome by order of his snperior 
“ad recreandum animum,’ and is now recre- 
ating himself in a narrow cell, deprived of 
books, thus enjoying a Roman summer. 


offence 


swas followed by attaint of blood, so 
tha@ the children of a convict could neither in- 
herit property nor hold any office of profit: or 


; ‘he Cumberland Presbyterians report 25 
Thus was the guilt of 


synods, 100 presbyteries, 2,000 churches, 1,400 
ministers, and 150.000 communicants, of whom 
10,000 were added the past year. It will be 
‘seen that these round numbers are only rough 
estimates. 

The Bishop of New York, in accordance 
with the wish of the other four Episcopal 
hishops of the state, will soon issue acall fora 
meeting next October to organize the Federate 
Council authorized by the late General Con- 
vention and so bitterly opposed by the Evan- 
gelicals, 

A cable dispatch informs the Methodist that 
by a vote of 39 the Germany and Switzerland 
Conference has accepted lay delegation. This 
makes the total aflirmative of the ministerial | 
vote 4,946, and the nagative 1,089, giving the 


trust irom the ancestor. 
the parent inflicted on the third and fourth gen 
No Star allowed. 


be in public. 


Chambers are 


eration. 


Trials must and if a person he 
Necally confined he may secure arelease upon 
1] nvaluable writ of habeas carpus, Thus 
tie aawis made the protection of liberties and 
rights. 

The whole question of prison discipline has 
heen reduced to a science. Prisons aré no 
lonzer loathsome dungeons, reeking with filth, 
darkness and 


tecped in the blackness of 


abounding with ereeping things, butare stately 


mansions, built upon the most modern and ap- 


‘oved plans ancholy no longer holds the = 
proved plans. Melancholy no longer he - measure 45 more votes than the necessary 
sceptre and drives mad those which disease three-fourths. Had 12 of the negative votes 
fails to claim, bat the busy hum of industry is | been cast as affirmative the measure would 


have been lost. Of the 8,830 preachers, 6,535 
voted, 

The statement having been generally pub- 
lished that there are but forty ministers of all | 
denominations in Texas engaged actively iu | 
their profession, a Texas paper says there are | 
eighty or ninety such Baptist ministers, proba- 
bly as many Methodist, and nearly forty of | 
other denominations, exclusively engaged in 
nunisterial work. | 


heard, the school and the chapel do their ap- 


of our Christian age and civilization are used 
to reform and not degrade the inmates, so that 
confinement expires, and he 
ws into the world, he goes not more 


when his term of 
ural 


hardened and bratalized than when he entered, 


tion, and frequently with money in his pocket, | 


The education question is now the all-absorb- 
the product of extra labor, he not unfrequently 


ing topic of interest in England. The Dissen- 
ters have united against Mr. Foster’s bill, as 
allowing denominational instruction in schools 
supported by the public rates. There is no 
special opposition to the reading ef the Bible 
in the schools, and that question has not yet | 
, arisen. | 
The Synod of the Vaudois Church has just 
held its sittings at Turin. The report of the | 
Committee of Evangelization states that the | 
Vaudois Chureh has to-day in Italy 30 mis- 
sionary stations without country off-shoots. | 
The number of those who frequent these little | 
| 


becomes an intelligent, upright and useful mem- 


ber of society. 


Thus is the little leaven of Christianity given 


festing itself; thus are the power and majesty 
of the Divine law permeating all human codes 
and thus are the potent influences of the Gos- 


pel removing all asperities and hates, and ush- 
ering in the newer and better era, distinguished 


for its mercy, love and compassion 
~~! <> 
Prospect of a War in Europe. 


churches averages 3,330, and the communicants 
are 1,910. The commission employs 20 pas- | 
’ Se wae tors, 15 evangelists, and 54 schoolmasters. 

The selection of Prince Leoro.p, aGerman,| | : * f : | 

assumed to be too friendly to Prussia, as King! . The Maine Congregational Conferenog, meet- 

. ‘ © ing in Yarmouth, discussed Pastorates and | 
Stated Supplies and the Bible in Schools. A | 
committee on the question of the Washburn | 
Wil and the Bible Society reported the Bible 
Society in the right. About a dozen revivals 
were reported, 843 accessions to the 242 
churches, 19,426 members, being an increase 
of 230, 59 pastors, 112 stated supplies, and 72 
vacant churches. 

Mr. Spurgeon is quite disposed to forgive 
the Evangelical Alliance for the rough handling 
he received on the occasion of his sermon | 
against some Episcopal pretensions. At the 
meeting of the Baptist Union he said ‘‘ he was | 
quite satisfied with the Evangelical Alliance | 
ignoring the action of their secretary ; perhaps | 
it saved them another step which they might | 
have had to take.”’ He proposed they should | 
appoint two delegates to America, and one 
Open Communion and one Close Communion | 
Baptist were chosen. 


honor, has created the wildest excitement in 
France, and bids fair to lead to a war between 
France and Spain and Prussia. Nothing but 
the refusal of the Spanish Cortes to confirm 
Gen. Prim’s selection of Leopoup, or Leopo.p’s 
reconsideration of his acceptance of the Span- 
ish crown, we think, can prevent war. Napo- | 


Prince so unfriendly to Fratice to ascend the 

Spanish throne. But two or three days will 

decide the question. We give below the latest! 

news from France ia regard to the question : 
ENGLAND. 

Lonpon, July 10.—The negotiations between | 
Paris and Ems are reported to be unsatisfac- 
tory. Prussia. declaring her innocence of in- 
trigue, refases to interfere with the candidacy 


The Orthodox rabbis of Germany, under the 
lead of Dr. Hirsch, of Frankfort, have pab- | 
lished a document depriving of their ecclesi- | 
astical functions ‘all rabbis, preachers ‘or other 
Israelites who consecrate a marriage forbidden 
by biblical or talmudical precept; those who 
pretend that one or the other of these precepts 
is no longer obligatory; those, finally, who! 
take part in an assemblage wherein the validity 
of these laws is brought into question.” | 


PRANCE, 
Paris, July LO—5 P. M.—The excitement on 
the Bourse is unabated. Rentes continue to 


oO” 


centimes—a falling off of 27 
last quotations of yesterday. 


eentimes from the 


| newspapers for publication. 


‘and 
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sions $271,941. Besides these sums, the Union 
Theological Seminary hag* received $500,000, 
and other colleges aud hospitals a very large 
amount. The aggregate receipts of fifty Eng- 
lish benevolent societies last vear were 35,982... 


445. «wi 
A Letter by Frederick Dougiass. 


In a speech delivered at the celebration of 
the fifteenth amendment, in Philadelphia, 
Frederick Douglass gate no little offense to | 
some of his colored brethren by remarks which 
they construed as “dangerous,” in that they 
were not sufficiently respectful to the church. 
A meeting of those aggrieved was held in 
Bethel church (colored,) at which condemna- 
tory resolutions were adopted and sent to the 
Mr. Douglass re- | 
plied to his accusers through the Philadelphia 
Press, and trom that reply we copy as follows : 


Trials for heresy in our day and country, | 
where liberty of thought and speech are con- | 
ceded to the humblest member of society, are 
usually deemed farcical; if not harmless. It 
was once, indeed, a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the churep, History proves that 
there is no malice and cruelty so bitter and 
unrelenting as that malice-and cruelty which 
clothes itself in saintly rebes, and professes to 
be ‘‘contending for the faith onee delivered to | 
the saints."’ A few centurtss azo the weapons 
of religion against heresy were carnal enough. | 
“Cord and steel,” ‘‘fire and sword,” “halter | 
rack,’ were the chosen instruments, | 
Thanks, not to faith, but to the enlightenment | 
of the age and the growth of rational ideas | 
among men, to differ with the church to-day | 
does not bring torture and physical death. The 
worst that bigotry can now do is to assail repu- | 
tation and fill the mouths of the vulgar crowd | 
with meaningless epithets. There is no doubt | 
that religious malice is the same to-day as three 
hundred years ago. !t would bite, sting, and 
devour now, as then, if it only had the power. 
It would crush living flesh to-day with the same | 
sanctimonious ferocity as it does reputation. 
The will to do is manifest; the power only is | 
wanting. The church and the street are about | 
the same in point of authority and in point of | 
excellence. Both are ever on the side of popu- 
lar wrong, aud both are against unpopular right. 
Phe condemnations, maledictions, and denunci- 
ations of the church, whether Bethel or St. | 
Peter's, to the outside world, have uo more 
significance than the vuigar curses of the crowd. 
It may be said of Bethel as of other religious 
bodies, they are “naught but men and women,” 
and no wiser or better than other men and 
women. 

Without consulting the confused, incoherent, | 
illogical, and strangely-worded resolutions, so | 
characteristic of Bethel, by which the attempt | 
is made to degrade me among the colored peo- 
ple, I will here give the substance of what I 
did say on the evening of the 29th of April, in 
Horticultural Hall, and which [ take to be the 
very head and frout of my offending. 

1 regarded, received, and treated the deliver- 
ance of the colored people of this country from 
bondage, their elevation to citizenship, and 
enfranchisement under the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, hot us a miracle, nor due to any special | 
interposition of Divine Providence but as re- | 
sulting from the certain operation of natural | 
causes inherent in the very constigution of hu- 
mangnature. As slavery was created by human 
selfishness, so slavery was abolished by human | 
justice, wisdom, benevolence. Such was my 
view, and such is the ‘‘dangerous sentiment”’ 
towhich I gave utterance. Had Leome out 
with some “ram'shora’’ story, some dream or 
Vision, or presumptuous assertion as to the ways 
of Divine Providence, about which men specu- 
late forever and settle nothing, [might have 
escaped the censures of my Bethe! brothers, 
and perhaps passed along fora very pious man. 
If I had said that God had abolished slavery in 
answer to the prayers of the American Church 
and pulpit, a body which has done more to! 
protect slavery and give it respectability than 
all other influences combined; if L had said | 
that foremost among the instrumentulities 
which gave liberty to the American bondman | 


JULY 14, 1870. 


Where’er a wind is rushing, 
The welcome sound is heard 
Of man to freedman calling, 
Of broken fetters falling, 
And like the carol of a cageless bird 
The bursting shout of freedom’s rallying 
word,”’ 
Nor are we simply becoming disenthralled 


Paris, July LO—t P. M.—While negotiations 


| Government makes no attempt to conceal its 
i warlike preparations, 
,at St. Cloud, and it is announced that he will 
/not go to the Mineral Springs. Couriers ar- 
rive at the palace all day long and far into the 
night. ‘The Emperor opens all the dispatches 
himechf, and directs or dictates answers. 

The journals say that Marshal McMahon has 
heen ordered to be ready to move at the first sig- 
ca : j nal; and orders have been sent to the com- 
superstitious dogmas and oppressions—the ont-| pyandant at Cherhoarg to prepare a fleet of 
growth of barbarous times—are being uprooted | transports for 80,000 troops. 
through the influence and power of liberal | of army and navy officers who were .in Paris 
iiteean oih antiaads | on leave, have disappeared, having doubtless 

_ been quietly ordered to their posts. 

As atraveler, dust-covered and weary, atthe | Pho editor of the literary journal Ganroche 

close of a day’s journey, ean best tell the dis- | has been sentenced to four months’ imprison- 


from a mere physical bondage, but a more libe- 
ralizing influence is being felt in mind and 
heart, in literature, science, and religion. Old 


tance he has passed over by looking from some ; 
. ; ce died ss law vainst the Km- 
steep eminence away in the dim distance to the — ig aws, and an offense against the Km 
> % ° . veror. 

ats , ‘ > i ay ay : . 2 
wutean 2 int of the morning, so, in order to |" Parts, July 10.—A large party in France 
discern the progress that has been made in law | counsel a suspension of action until the meet- 
reform, is for us not to look forward to what is | ing of the Spanish Cortes. 
yet to be accomplished, but mounting the is that the Emperor is determined to fight, and 
SEN OEE, SEAT PO atl Be | will move instantly, without giving Prussia 
bt Siig oreay, 1°°% | time for preparation. It is said that Napoleon 








back upon the cruelties, the weaknesses, the 
blunders and hiots of the past. 
It is our business to consider 


after Prince Leopold is eleeted by the Spanish 
people, especially as he bases the claims of his 
own dynasty on the popular vote. 

There was a rumor to-day that the Prince 
of Hohenzollern has settled the whole question 
by withdrawing his acceptance of Prim’s offer, 
but the Constztutionnel in an extra contradicts 


the criminal 
code of the past, as contrasted with that of the | 
present, and there is no feature in which the 
ages present a.more marked difference. No! 
fizure of speech is used when it is said that the 


‘ient codes were written in blood. The codes | 7), “ sage : 
‘“Phe Prussian journals say their Government 


has been a stranger to the candidacy of the 


ie middle ages were but little better, and | 


it was left toonr own land and time to intro-| Prince. Uf this were so, the Prussian Govern- 
duee into our statutes the benign influence of | Inent should now prove its sincerity by forcing 
| “eae : . 108 >: 

= - P } . j oe ! ‘ ) i > > ’ id a 
merey. Our criminal code is illumined all | the Prince to renounes the offer. 4 he { rine 
eeieali Uhl dias Gonna : | being under the authority of the King of Prus- 

r ( ‘ , » rr “yp in? LPR agg . ‘« * gD . 

urough with the tender influences of inilaness, | cia the Jatter thus has the peace of Europe in 


the 
right who says that, in their anxiety to protect 


compassion, and love; and so his hands, The answer of Prussia is expected 

tonightor to-morrow. If it be unsatisfactory, 

| the necessary measures to enforce, 7/7 ef armis. 
the rights of France will immediately ve taken, 
Already the Government is preparing for such 
an emergency.” 

A telegram from Ems says Count Benedetti, 
'the French Ambassador, before his interview 
with King William, saw Baron Von Wirther, 
| the Prussian Ambassador at Pari, who told 
| him that the Government of Prussia was pro- 
foundly surprised at the attitude of France. It 
could not comprebend this haste to assume a 
hostile attitude, except as a verification of the 


author is | 


the life, liberty, and happiness of the commu- 
wily, Levislatures have ceased to he altogether 
unmindful of the life, health, and comfort of 
the offenders themselves. 


illus- 


Let us give a few facts which will be 


‘Torture 
was used as a judicial instrument for extracting 


trate the spirit pf the ancient code. 


evidence from unwilling witnesses or confes 


sions from prisoners. Slaves were always ex- 


amined by torture in ancicut Atiens, while 


even under the Ruman tepublic it flourished 


war on the Rhine. 
A Vienna dispatch states that the Austrian 


in the full tide of its power, un t was talked 
to shame by Cicero and a few other 
It has 


tion, and ministers of the cross have had their | 


Cininenut 


alae ness the communication from Spain relative to 
the candidature of Prince Leopold, and, in his 
reply to the Spanish Minister, dwelt upon the 
ill effect such a surprise conld not but produce. 

Belgian journals pronounce a calumny the 
Statement that the King of the Belgians had 
wny part in procuring the offer of Prim, or in- 
ducing its acceptance. 

The Gaulozs has a report that Prince Napo- 
leon has gone to Copenhagen to make preposi- 
tions for an alliance with Denmark and Sweden. 

Paris, July 1O—10 P. M.—The excitement 
on the Bourse at this hour is intense. Bentes 
bave fallen to 67 francs 90 centunes, Tt is re- 
ported that the Government will wait for a re- 
ply from Prussia till Monday evening. 


SPAIN. 


Clesiastical sane- 


Romans. 


hands, which should have beea engayed. iu up- 
holding the suow-white wanser of the Prince 
of Peace, dyed deep in the blood of the victims 
of their bigotry and spleen. Pope Innocent 
{V. ordered the civil magistrates t 
most excruciating torture ull persons accused 


> put to the 


of heresy, to elicit confessions from thei, while 
we are all familiar with the long and bloody 
ayony of the Inquisition, in which so many 


inartyrs to God and their conscience were sent 


into eternity from faggot, stake, and rack. 
Men were arrested under the old code and 
lodged in dungeons without knowing the nature 
or cause of the complaint against them, and 
there, in their loathsome tomb, with foul air 
and deprived of food, they would lie and eee 
before trial would come. But | tional one. 


even should a! Th ‘y . 
, é 1e mparcial publishes an accor 
trial be given them, what a farce and mockery | ; ! count of an 


ferred his intended departure from Madrid. 
It is reported that the Unionists in the Cor- 
tes will vote aguinst the Prince of Hohenzol- 


jare going on with great activity, the French | 


The Emperor remains | 


| client. 


A large number | 


ment and 6,000 francs fine for a violation of | 


The general belief! 


j . } 
| would prefer to weet the issue now rather than 


| the ramor, and adds the following comments ; ; 


, question of chaplaincies. 


belief that France had for along time desired | 


| Minister of Poreicn Affairs received with cold- | 


; were the sermons and prayers of “Big Bethel,’’ | 


| St. Peter’s Day, June 29th, as 80 bishops gave 


The Presbyterian synods throughout the 
country have been at work the last few weeks 
dividing themselves anew into presbyteries. 
New York city is all consolidated into a single 
presbytery, while Philadelphia is split into two 
and a fraction. The Utica Synod had jbefore | 
it a proposition welcoming to membership the 
Congregational churches still in relation with 
its presbyteries ; bat the resolution was de- 
feated on the ground that the utterance of the 
General Assembly on this matter was suffi- 


The discussion on infalibility in the Council | 
begun June 16th, the last day of the 24th year 
of Pius Ninth’s pontificate. It was impossi 
ble to complete the discussion in time tor the 
announcement of the dogma by the Pope on 


notice of their intentions to speak. On last 
Saturday the preface and the two first chapters | 
of the schema on infalibility were adopted. It | 
is thought that the debate will close this week, 
though it may be prolonged. 


The committee of the Presbyterian Church 
engaged in the task of making the Five million 
Fund a success are actively at work, under the 
direction of Dr. Ellingwood. They propose | 
1,000,000 free will offerings of ten cents each 
per week, which will give the entire amount in 
a year. Organizations are to be established in 
each church, and each presbytery is to put the 
subject on its docket and see that the plan is; 
thoroughly carried out by its churches. The 
objects to be aided are institutions of learning 
in our own and foreign countries, churchb: | :- 
ings and manses, institutions for the Freeu... 
and a sustentation fund. 


On April 23d Rev. W. M. Pushon, chairma 
of the Wesleyan Church of Canada, address. 
an Official letter to Sir Geo. KE. Cartier, minis- | 
ter of militia, asking that a Wesleyan minister 
might be appointed as chaplain fur the Metho- 
Gists among the troops of the Red River Ex- 
pedition. A very curt answer was received, 
and no indication given that the request would 
be even considered. ‘This matter has brought 
out considerable discussion in Canada on the | 
Sir Geo. K. Cartier, 
who is a Roman Catholic, and has been par- 
doned his sin of once accompanying the Queen 
to church, has 80 arranged the chaplaincies in 
Canada that, while but 4,000 of the 43,000 vol- 
unteers are Rumanists, they have 12 chaplains, 
while the Protestants have but one temporary | 
chaplain. 





'y 





The lay-delegation question in the Methodist 
Charch is certainly decided. ‘The unanimous 
vote of the Germany and Switzerland Confer- 
ence puts its three-fourths majority beyond all 
possibility of cavil And when three-fourths 
of the ministers of the church have voted for 
it, those who count on defeating by any move 
in the next General Conference will surely be 
disappointed. ‘The lay-delegation men, having 
been once deceived, ought to take the matter 





_ into their own hangs now ; and, when plausi- 


| 


| Britain tur 1869-70 ewbraces 50 societies, with 
| in aggregate incume of $5,882,445, not inclu- | 


| 


lern, unless the question becomes an interna- | ding sales), $911,325. 
| a suminary of the contributions received the | 


_ Of peace art offered, we trust they will have | 


ble compromiscs and modifications for the suke | 


the good sense to remind their opponents of the | 
saylug about the spreading of the net in vain | 
in sight of any bird. 

Tie summary in Evangelical Christendom of | 
the receipts of the religious societies of Great | 


| 


ding $400,000 of sales of the Bible Society. | 
The Foreign Missionary societies received $2,- | 


Mapxip, July 10.—Regent Serrano has de- 861,735; Colonial and Jewish Missions, $583,- 


015; Lome Missions, $1,596,145 ; religious 
educational societies, $281,995; the tract so- 
cieties, $147,005 ; and the Bible Society (inelu- 
‘The Observer contains 





| popolar religious cant of the day. 


a church which closed it doors against aboli- | 
tion in the hour of its extremest need, I should | 
have spoken against fact, but should have re- 
ecived a cheering amen from Bishop Campbell. ! 
I, however, professed no knowledge of the | 
agency of prayer in the great revolution which 
has taken plate; but spoken simply of the! 
natural moral forces of human society, and | 
their tenden -y to the noble, the true, and the, 
good. I spoke only as a reformer, understand- 
ing the wisdom of adapting means to ends, | 
and belicving, if this sincursed earth is ever | 
to be made better, it is to be made so by faith- | 
ful exertion and wise application of human en- | 
ergies. Moral, not less than physical, evils | 
are under the control of man. When any- 
thing is to be done in this world, some denizen | 
of this world has got to do it, or it will go un- 
done. We are under inexorable law, unchange- 
able and eternal, and “whatever a man soweth 
that shall he reap.’’ The American people 
violated the law of justice, love, and liberty ; 
and in due time that law, written in the hunan 
soul, vindicated itself, through war, blood, and 
pestilence. 

But why could [ not join in the loud hallelu- 


, Jahs and thanksgiving on the 26th of April, 


and thus have escaped the dreadful censures , 
which has since been heaped upon me? I will. 
tellyou. Because | would not stultify myself. | 
During the furty years of moral effort to over: | 
throw slavery in this country, that system, with | 
all its hell-black horrors and crimes, found no 

more secure shelter anywhere than amid the | 
One honest | 
Abolitionist was a greater terror to slavehold- | 
ers than whole acres of camp-meeting preach- 


ers shouting glory to God. 


Years ago, when denouncing the pro-slavery 
attitude of the church (the Bethel among the 
rest, for it too was in the South, preaching, | 
** Servants, obey your masters !"’) it was pre- | 
dicted that the day would come when the’ 
churches of this country would claim the honor 
of abolishing slavery. They already do so. 
Kuowing their time-serving and cowardly sub- 
serviency to slavery, and knowing Bethel to be | 
like unto the rest, 1 could give no countenance | 
to its pretensions, Hence [ declare, what | 
believe the literal truth, that the abolition of | 
slavery is due to natural causes. 

Again, if we may venture upon such a ques- | 
tion, admit, if we must, that God abolished 
slavery (and we must concede that He did that | 
important work only as he does all things else) | 
one act of ILis must be estcemed to be us wise 
and as bencticial as another. A finite creature 
has no right to discrimiuate between the acts 
of an infinite God. Do not all Elis aets accord 
with an infinite purpose? And is not this par. | 
pose eternally right? Who shall therefore sit 
in jadgment upon the works of God? 


tion of slavery? Our divines, North and 
South, a few years ago, told us that slavery was 
cf Divine appointment. Did * Big Bethel” 
then thank God tor slavery? Did she eall upon 
the slave in his chains to praise the Lord for 


the bloody jash that tore his quivering flesh? , 


Why not, if God established slavery? If we 


assuine to thank God for one of His acts, we | 


must thank Him for all. 

Very evidently, Me. Editor, my Bethel breth- 
ren have Opened ap a larse subject—far too 
large, I fear, for the limits of your paper, if 
not for the limits of Bethel intellect and theo- 
logical learning. Being no theologian myself, 
{ coufine my public utterances to things more 
comprehensible. When 4 Wrong thing bas been 
done, 1 know that men have done it, and that 
somebody is to blame for It. I know, too, that 
when a right thing has been done somebody has 
done it—somebody to whom praise and. viame 
are of some consequence, aud that awarding or 
withholding it may in some degree affect the 


Unless | 
we are prepared for this, have we not the same | 
daty to thunk Ged fur slavery as for the wboli- | 


it would prove. No witness conld testify in | 
their behalf, counsel was denied, and however 
innocent, the chance of acquittal was small in- 
deed. Thanks to our civilization, men are now 
tried by a jury of their peers. No person ean | 
be put upon trial without having an indictment | 
duly found containing the specific offences | 
charged, @ copy of which he may demand, He | 


has the benefit of counsel, and not only may | 


‘interview between Minister Sagosta and Baron 
| Mercier, the French Ambassador. 


| the Prince of Asturias, is utterly false. ‘This 


leara trom it that the total receipts, count- 
Senor Sa- 
gosta complained that Franee opposed all the 
nominations for the throne except that of the 
Prince of Asturias. He dened that Spain was 


Societies, of forty societies, were $6,412,988. 
Leaving ous sales, we fiad the largest report 
from tue combined Home and Foreign 


“ is- 
under the influence of Prussia, and regretted sionary Society of the Methodist E depdpal 
the susceptibility of the French Government. | Charc , which received $614,227; then the 


The report published in the Paris Gaulots, 
that Espartero had pronounced against Huhen- 
zollern and called on his partisaus to support 


American Beard’a Foreign Mission received 
$529,215, the American Missionary Associa- 


tion $367,896, the Bible Soviety $314,270, the 
American Home Missionary Society $283,103, 
be O. 8. Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 





contradiction is given on the best authority. 


pect year by our American benevolent societies. | 
e 


ing in $1,550,000 sales by the Bible and Tract | 





| conduct of other responsible bemgs for good. 
The way is clear to do this, since it is natural, 
‘ and involves no doubt, darkuess, avr coutradic- 
tion. If I am wrong ia this, | shall be very 
glad to be set right, and willeven retarn thanks 
to my Bethel brethren for enlightenmest. But 
1 warn them that hard names, threats, and de- 
nunciations, even though they should drive une 
outside their ranks and take frum me the title 
of “leader of the colored people”—a title I 
never ussumed and do not ciaim—will only 
leave me just where I am. 











From the Detroit Post. 
Protective Tariff 





The Amounts of our Imports—Getting oar 
Manufacturing Done Abroac—Tendency of 
the Free Press Policy. 


The value of the commodities imported dur- 
ing the year ending June 50, 1869, was $437,- 
026,541. The value of tea, coffee, and spices 
imported daring the same period was 336,593,- 
618, and as these articles are not prodaced in 
the United States, and as they are indispensa- 


ble, being used daily by the great mass of our! 
people, for the purpose of this article we will | 
deduct the amount imported from the total im- | 


ports, leaving the total value of all other com- 


modities imported $400,432,923 (gold value.) , 


The commodities imported consist chietly of 


manufactures of wool, cotton, silk, iron, steel, | 
(furni- | 


lead, leather, chemicals, flax and woo! 
ture), all of which we ean with eqna!l Iabor 
produce in the United States, and it has been 
estimated that at least 1,000,000 of men, wo 
men and children are now employed in Eavland 
an: other foreign countries in the work of man 
ufacturing the articles above mentioned tor the 
people of the United States. The hands re 
quire food, and it will be perceived that at a 
fair estimate the value of food consumed by 
that number of laborers will greatly exceed the 
total value of all the breadstuffs and provisions 
which we exported to foreign countries during 
the same year. We exported as follows : 





Breadstufls........... bien sapiecac $43,415,203 
PUGUISOOS: 600650 tes reer 8 i 
WO ce tek 5S Ree pee Sis . $74,509,482 


It has been estimated by statisticans that 
American laboringmen, taking the average, ex- 
pend yearly for food of various kinds $120 per 
capita, 
ployed doing our work in other countries 


would consumes food to the value of $120,000,- | 


000 annually, provided they were employed 
within the United States making the same ar- 
ticles they are now producing for our use in 
Europe. But for greater certainty let another 
estimate be considered. German statisticians 


| estimate that, taking the entire range of manu- 


facturing industries, 25 per cent. of the whole 
value of the product represents the food con- 
sumed by the laborers in the execution of the 
work. This estimate is endorsed by Dr. Elder 
and other American authorities ; but it must 
be considered too low when applied to this 
country, where laborers generally are better 
conditioned, get better compensation and con- 
sume more freely. I think 30 per cent. will 
be considered a fair estimate, for it is well 


At this estimate, if we are to-day employing 
1,000,000 of laborers to do our work in other 


countries, avd if the value of the commodities | 


produced by that labor be $400,432,923, the 


value of the food consumed by the same num- | 


ber of laborers in the United States wouid be 
$120,129,876, being $45,620,394 more than the 
total value of food exported by the United 
States during the year 1869. 

It appears then that, notwithstanding the 
boast of the free traders as to our being “ the 


| exporters of breadstuffs,” we are in fact import- 


ing more food than any nation in the world. 


On that estimate the laborers now em- | 


a a cn eerie 


{ $2.50 «a year inadvance 
t & Copies for $10. 


ses, If every Chinese child were compulsori¥ 
brought under ycurschool system, or under a 
still more effective one, if possible, and kept 
under it for a sufficient number of vers, wou!ld 
not the Chinese population be in time raised to 
the level of the American? ¢ believe, indeed, 
that hitherto the number of Caincse born in 
America has not been very great; butso long 
as this is the case, so long (that is) as the Chi- 
nese do not come in families and settle, but 
| those whe come are mostly men, aud return to 
| their native country, the evil ean hardly reach 
so great a magnitude as to require that it should 
be put astopto by force. 
One kind of restrictive measure seems to me 
: not only desirable, but absolutely called for--- 
the mest stringent laws against introducing 
Chinese immigrants as Coolies—-i. e., 
contraets binding them to the service of par- 
ticular persons. All such obligations are a 
form of compulsory labor, that is, of slavery ; 
and though 1 know that the lecal invalidity of 
sueh contracts does not prevent them from be- 
in» made, | cannot bht think that if pains were 
taken to make it known to the fmmigrants that 
such engagements are not legally binding, and 
especially if it were made a penal offence to 


enter into them, that mode, at least, of immi- | 
check ; | 


{ 
H 


gration would receive a considerah!> 
‘and it does not seem probable that any other 
/ mode, among so poor a population as the Chi- 


nese, can attain such dimensions as to compete | boy, and very unreliable. 


| very injuriously with American labor. Short 


(of that point, the opportunity given to nnmor- | 
| ous Chinese of becoming familiar with the het | , ‘ e wh 
| ter and more civilized habits of life, is one of * ©2008e from, selected for its athlete and 

; | gymnastic teacher a man of this puny race. 


the best chances that can be opened up for the 
improvement of the Chinese in their ewn coun- 

‘try, and one which it does not seem to me that 
it would be right to withhold from them. 

| I am, dear sir, yours very sincerely, 


J.S. Minn. 
To Henry Grores, Esq., San Francisco. 


SECOND LETTER FROM MR. MILL. | 
| Avienon, February 15, 1870. | 
| Dear Srr: I presume Iam indebted to you | 
{for sending me the number of the Chicago | 
Tribune! which commented on my supposed | 
, opinions respecting Chinese imunigration. Noth- | 
ing could be clearer or fairer than the editorial | 

statement of the reasons which, in my opinion, | 
i might justify the exclusion of immigrant labor- 
| ers of a lower grade of civilization thau the | 
existing inhabitants. But 1 never said that in 
America, and iu the present circumstances of | 
ithe case, it ought to be done. My etter on | 
'the subject of a California citizen, who had ' 
| asked my opinion, has been so mnch misunder- | 


papers must have been a mutilated one. I dis- | 
tinctly declared that in my opinion the right! 
course to be adopted is to endeavor by educa | 
tion to bring the ris.ng generation of Chinese 

‘up to the level of Americans. If there is little 

or no rising generation, (the Chinese not being 

permanent setders,) | said that in that ease | 
their coming con'd be no such evil io the labor- 
| ing classes as t» justify its prohibition, while 
| the opportunity it gives of couveying the ideas 
of a more civilized country into the heart of 
China is an advantage to the people of China 
of which (I said) I do not think it would be 
right to deprive them. 





The only mode of im-' 


his becomes, therefore, an important question | migration which I said that I thought should 


for our farmers to consider. Would it not+ be 
desirable, and for our interests, to secure the 


' market at home for the vast amounts which our 


European laborers require? And should we 


‘not fuvor such legislation as will encourage the 
immigration of the skilled artizans and labor- | 

‘ers, as well as the transfer to our country of 
the capital and machinery now in Operation, , 


and kept in operation in Kurope to supply the 


American market with goods, wares, and mer- | 
' chandise ? 


{t is a settled principle of political 
economy that the producer and consumer are 
most properous when placed side by side, and 
every farmer realizes the sabstantial benefit of 
the shop and factory located near the farm. 
On the other hand, how exhaustive and suici- 
dal the work of raising grain for shipment 
4,000 miles, losing six bushels in every seven 
in the expense of transportation, to feed about 
one-half of the laborers in Europe, which we 
are foolish enough to employ there to do our 
work. Can we prosper, grow rapidly, develop 
our resources, diversify our industries, and 
employ our labor profitably and advantageously 
by adopting the friendly advice of our rivals in 
Kurope, which would secure to them *‘the work- 
shop of the world,” and to us that other work 
fit only for the barbarians and slaves-—the' rais- 
ing of raw prodacts for distant and unfavorable 
markets ; or, in other words, selling whole skins 
for sixpence and buying back the tails for a 
shilling ?”’ 

Kugland bas displayed immoderate zeal in 
her efforts to seduce the people of this country 
from the policy of © protection to American 
labor,’ ander which we have prospered beyond 
all precedent since the passage of the tariff of 
1861, but our farmers fail to see any advantage 
in the change in our revenue system proposed 
and urged with so much feeling by the capital- 
ists and manufacturers of Europe. 

Free trade is the “ forlorn hope” to them no 
doubt; but carried into operation it would deal 
deh and destruction to American Jabor and 
the general prosperity which the full empioy- 
ment of our people, at decent compensation, 
always secures for every class of workers in 
our broad Jand. 

Let us resist with a determination becoming 
a free, self-governed people, every foreign ag- 
gression upon our industrial system, as well as 
upon our political institutions. It is always 
safe, if not expedient, to ‘let well enough 
alone ;’’ and I think it will be considered emi- 
nently wise to adhere to the ‘‘ protective poli- 
ey’’ which received the sanction of the immor- 
tal Lincoln, and under which great manufac- 
turing industries have grown up in every part 


of the eountry, enabling the farmer to plow | he made more than one brief’ visit there ; and | 
more fora “home market,” with free con-| from the fact that he dogmatiges just as readily | 
, about the events he does not pretend to have | 
ing not only the productions of the field and | 
forest, but the garden, the orchard, aud the | 


sumers and liberal buyers at his door, consum- 


dairy as well. Moses W. Fieno. 
Deraoir, July 5, 1S70. 

— se 
The Chinese Labor Question. 


Views of John Stuart Mill, the Economist. 


Aviunon, France, Oct. 23, 1859. 
asked my opinion involves two ot the most 
dificult and  cmbarrassing questions of 
political morality —the exteuc and limits of the 
right of those who have first taken. possession 
of an unoccupied portion of the earth's surface 
to exclude the remainder of mankind from in- 
habiting it, and the means which can be legiti- 
mately used by the more improved branches of 
human species to protect themselves from be- 
ing hurcally encrouched upon by those ofa 
lower grade tu civilization. The Chinese immi- 
gration intu America raises both these ques- 
tions. ‘Tv furnish a general answer to either 
of them woula be @ most arduous undertak- 
ing. ; 

Concernivg the purely economical view of 
the subject, l entirely agree with you, and it 
| could hardly be better statedand argued than 
| it isin the article in the New York Tribune. 
| That the Chioese immigration, if it attain great 
' dimensious, must be economically injurious to 
the mass of the preseat population ; that it 
must diminish their wages, and reduce them to 
| a lower state of physical comfort and weil-be- 
ing, J have no maaoer ofdoubt, Nothing can 
be more fallacious than the attempts to make 
out that thus to lower wages is the way to raise 
| them, or that there is any compensation, 10 any 

economical point of view, to 


‘greatly reduced remuneration. On general 


principles this state of things, were it sure to 
‘ would justify the exclusion of*the 
ground that with their hab- 


| continw 
lamigrants, on the “ape ye 
its in respect to population, only a temporary 
good is done to the Chinese people by admit- 


manet harm is done in a more civilized and 
| improved portion of mankind. — 
Bat there is mach also to be said on the oth- 
erside. Is it justifiable to assume that the 
eharacterand habits of the Chinese are ungas- 
‘weptible of improvement? ‘(he institutions of 
the United States are the most ‘potent means 
that have yet existed of spreading the most 
important elements of civilization down to the 


he prohibited is the bringing over Chinese as 
Coolies under engagements to work for partica- | 
| lar persons, which is a form of compulsory la- 
bor, or, in other worcs, slayery. * * * * 
[ am, dear sir, yours very truly, 
J.S, Mitr. 

| Horace Wairtr, Esq., Chicago. 
~~ me -C— 
| An Ex-Southersey.”’ 

If ever a rising race showed the power to | 
outlive discouragement, it is the Southern freed- 
i'men. From the moment of emancipation they 
have been constantly assured that they were a! 
doomed race ; that starvation and disease would | 
kill them, as Touchstone says, “in a handred 
and fifty different ways; that for them the 
alphabet’was a delusion ; that they could not 
earn their own living, nor rear their own chil- | 
dren. It has been gravely asserted by * relia- 


under | 


/ago in 
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‘ ignoring the far greater value of the deeply re- 
ligions temperament which prevented even the 
strougly imitative nature of the blacks from 
imbibing one-quarter of the vice they saw ex- 
hibited before them during slavery. He charges 
the purely negro race with laxity of morals ; 
when it was the nniform testimony of the early 
| superintendents and teachers, in the very re- 
vion he describes, that there was among them 
far less laxity then any one had expected. The 
singnlar absence in the early colored regiments 
of drunkenness, of profanity, of theft, and ot 
offenses against the chastity of women is a 
thing established past question. 
The same c: relessness of statement follows 
him on ground where philanthropy does not 
enter. Ile ‘*was informed that a number of 


' 


| the negroes brought over by the famous schooner 
| * Wanderer’ are still among the Sea Islands,” 


/ and draws from this important inferences. Yet 
it was the idlest rumor ; for Colonel Higginson, 
with every one of the Sea Islands represented 
in his regiment, could find but one person who 

had ever heard of any one who professed to be 


‘a native African; and this witness was a mere 


In the same way, 
Professor Shaler repeats the common view of 
the physical inferiority of the mulatto, although 
, his own university, with the whole community 


He thinks it probable that the mixed race will 
die out under freedom, although the far greater 
proportion of mulattoes and quadroons in the 
Northern colored regiments (and especially the 
d4th Massachusetts) was a matter universally 
observed among those who had recruited only 
Southern blacks. There are, undoubtedly, in 


| Professor Shaler’s article some just remarks 
iand fair criticisms; but there is throughout 


visible the bias we should naturally expect 
from a man who thinks that the South Carolina 
rebel leaders were “actuated by the same high 
impulses as those who gathered eighty years 
Independence Hall”—or, in other 
words, that there is no difference between a 
revolt in the interest of slavery and.one in the 


_ interest of freedom !—N. ¥. dadependent. 


~~ <> --___ — 
Dissraceful Treatment of the Col- 
ored Cadet. 





The following letter from J. W. Smith, the 


| known that youcan hire workmen “with board’’ | stood that I cannot but think the copy of my colored cadet at West Point, to his home-folks 
_ for at least one-third less wages than you can | letter which I understand appeared in the news- 


 wthacte tie Tetedinn’ Canali Maat , at Tlartford, certainly makes out pretty hard 


times for that young pioneer: 
Wesr Point, N. Y., June 29, 1870. 


Dean Frrexp: Your kind letter should have 
been answered long ere this, but really [ have 
been so harrassed with examination and the in- 


/ sults and ill treatment of these cadets that | 


could not write or do anything else scarcely. 
passed the examination all right, and got in, 
but my companion Howard failed and was re- 
jected. Since he went away I have been lonely 
indeed. And now these fellows appear to be 


| trying their utmost to run me off, and I fear 


they will succeed if they continue as they have 
began. We went into camp yesterday, and not 
2 moment has passed since then but some one 
of them has been cursing and abusing me. All 
nicht they were around my tent cursing and 


swearing at me so that [did not sleep two hours 
iall night. 


It is just the same at the table, and 
what | get to cat 1 must snatch for like a doy. 
{ don’s wish to resign if Tecan get along at all; 
ut [don't think it will be best for me to stay 
snd take all the abuses and insults that are 
heaped upon me. The examination was very 
hard this year—harder than ever before--—-and 
since | have been successful in getting in I will 
stay as long as [ possibly can. Oxe of -the 
cadets refused to drill the squad because [ was 
in it, and they reduced him trom a corporal to 
a private for disobedience of orders, and they 
are all mad about that. The one who drills the 
squad nowis the meanest specimen of humanity 
lever saw. After marching us out tothe drill 


> - ' ground this morning he said to me, “ Stand off 
ble informants : 


ose whose labor 
| ig displaced, or who are obliged to work fora 


that the freedmen were ‘star- | 
‘ving by the waysides, and that black babies | 
| were constantly to be found abandoned ander | 
j hedges. In spite of all this, the free blacks | 

have lived, and have thrived; have earned 
/ money, and put it in the savings banks ; have 
laughed and grown fat. Never was there a 


| race so obstinately resolved to live and vindi- | 


| cate itseli, in spite of croakers and calumnia- | 
| tors. 
! 
| 


| 
i 


The latest of these prophets of despair seems 
to be Professor N.S. Shaler, of Harvard Cni- 
versity, who writes asan “ Kx.Southerner’’an 

| the Atlantic Monthly. Why the “ Ex ° is pre- | 

fixed, when his views so closely reserable those 


not appear. lHesimply criticises emancipation | 
; and edacation from the poirt of view of the late | 
| governing class. All the old complaints: the 


teachers: the great mistake made in removing 
‘them “from what would have been, on the 


_ whole, the good influence of their former mas- | 
| ters ;’ eveu the old assertion that the mulatto | 


| face cannot propagate itself, of which Dr. Bach- 
| man wrote more than twenty years ago that it 

was “a doctrine virtually abandoned.” All 
| these assertions are repeated, with no new facts, 
{ 
| 
| 


no new illustrations, and nothing to add any | 
hew weight, except that they appear ina maga- | 


zine like the Atlantic Monthly. 
How loosely and heedlessly Professor Shaler 


| admission that he never entered a negro school- 


claim that the negro race must be studied at 
the Sea Islands, while it does not appear that 


witnessed as about the very few which he claims 
to have seen. ‘These things show the habit of 
'a man’s mind; and are, therefore, worth a little 
attention in detail. 


Shaler was in the Sea Islands during the war, 


| never practiced before. 


of the average Southerner of the period, dees | 


; sult until 1 am completely worn out. 


| thirty-nine passed the eXaulnation. 
| prepared it to fix the colored candidates, but it 


apa ; . | kind words concerning me. 
gathers his facts may be judged from his own | 


It does not, for instance, appear that Prof. | 


one side from the line, you d—d black ——. 
You are too near that white man. I want you 
to remember you are not on an equal footing 
with the white men in your class, and what you 
earn here you will have to pick up, for I won't 
teach you a d—d thing.” And thas he kept 


‘ine standing until the captain came around in- 


specting, when he pretended that he put me 
there to teach me a movement which I had 
And I could say no- 
thing at all, or 1 wouid bave been locked up 
for disobedience of orders or disrespect to 
* superior officers.” If it ever happens again 
I shall deny it to his face and then resign. 

it L complain of their conduct to the com- 
:nupdant, | must prove the charges, or nothing 
can be done ; and where am [ to find one from 
s) many to testify in my behalf? If this after- 


: . | noon’s drill is conducted as this moraing’s was, 
absurdity of teaching negroes the alphabet ; | . 


| the bad influence exerted on them by the white | 


you need not be astonished at hearing that | 
nave resigned. I have borne insult upon in- 
{ have 
written a plenty of bad news, and I wish I had 
some good news for you; but alas! it seems to 
be eetting worse and worse. I forgot to tell 
you that eut of eighty six appointees, only 
They had 


proved most disastrous to the whites. I hope 
you are all well at home. 1 saw a very fine ar- 
ticle relating to me in the Harttord Courant, 
and | feel very grateful to Mr. Capron for his 
[ hope my bright- 
est hopes will be realized, but I doubt if they 


. “-) will ever be here. 
honse, though he might have done so; from his | 


Give my kind regards to all, and write soon 
to your much benefited and thankful servant, 
J. W. SMiru. 
P.S.—There were ninety-one appointees ; 
tive failed physically, forty-seven failed men- 
tally, leaving thirty-nine admitted. 


i 


} 


- ——-- —~—> <i> &----- 
Americans Wronged in Europe. 


The Washiugtou correspondent of the New 
York Journal of Commerce writes that com- 


| though he was in the army somewhere and at} plaints are continually arriviug which go to 


| some time. Yet he says of that great specta. 
cle of the first experiment of emancipation at 


| this district.” 
_ voted teachers whe went down there, at the 
sacrifice in many cases of health and life, and 
who finally won the respect of the very army 
| officers who at first ridiculed and thwarted 
them, he says: ‘‘The whites who supplied their 
| places were, perhaps, the worst specimens 
| which could have been sent arnong the riegroes.”’ 
If the Atlantie Monthly had asserted tuat the 
i women of the Sanitary Commission were the 


most depraved women in America, it would | 


scarcely have been a greater outrage. Among 
| the maoy who went there were, of course, in- 
| dividual instances of unworthiness; but as a 
body they were worthy of their trust, and it 
was through them that the freedmen of the Sea 
Islands vindicated their right to liberty by be- 
coming self-sustaining and by furnishing the 
first slave-soldiers to the war. 
| Nor is it in the jeast true, as Mr. Shaler as- 
serts, that these foolish teachers relied ouly on 
the English grammar. Toe Government itsel!, 
in sending superintendents as well as teachers, 
recognized the ‘need of both material and 
mental training. Every Wollan who weut there 
aimed to teuch and taught something of do- 
mestic economy aud the household virtues. 
There still dwells npon the island of St. Hele- 
na @nobie woman, who left a cultivated home 
at the North, and crained herself as a physi- 
cian, expressly that she might cure for those 
poor people, und help to bring up the next geu- 
eration more wisely in matters that Knytish 
ar‘does notreach. Of course, all that 


| Port Royal that “every movement of the Gov- | 
Dear Sir: The subject on which you have | ernment has deen clearly against the negro io | 
Of that noble body of self de- | 


meat could do in this. direction was } 


| establish the oft-repeated assertion that the citi- 
zens of the United States travelling abroad 
enjoy fewer immunities or natural safeguards 
than the people of any other nation. It is 
shown that in many countries of Europe Ameri- 
cans are shamefully treated, while Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Prussians are 
treated with most distinguished consideration, 
for the reason that they are citizens of coun- 
tries who retaliate for wrongs comunitted against 
them. 

Take, for instance, two of these cases. An 
| American Consul happened to meet another at 
a town in the little Kingdom of Nassau, now 
part of the domisions of Prussia. While there 
| aman died suddenly of acute pains or cramps 
in the stomach. In less than half an hour 
afterwards he was carried from the hotel to a 
stable belonging to it, and laid on some straw. 

{lis wife remoustrated, but to no purpose. 
He was buried from the stable. A bill for 
some 4,000 Prussian dollars was presented, 
among the financial items of which were—for 
dying in the hotel and hotel bill, $900; $700 
for lying in the stable, &s.; but the principal 
charges were incurred by reason of his mistor- 
tune in being an American citizen. ‘Phe Con- 
sula remonsirated, and finally suceceded ia 
having the bill reduced to 2,000) Prassian 
dollars, 

Inanother case a New York merchant bought 
an invoice of teys near Berlin, on condition 
that they be delivered in New York within six 
months. And the ead of eieven months they 
were delivered aul pay asked. The merchant 
of course refused to receive them or make any 
compromise, as the time had passed some 
months before when such goods were in de- 
mand. He went back to Berlin afterwards, 


| 
' 


ting part of their surplas numbers, while a per- 


limited in time, nud had tobe dropped ut last 
to avoid the very habit of tutelage against 
‘which ‘Mr. aoe eae But this whole 


was arrested by soldiers, thrown iato prison, 
aud kept there uatil he paid the amount of tae 
inyoice, nearly $3,000. If he had been an 
essay does wot doatain a himt of any wiser er | Englishman or Frenchman, he would have been 

ider method .of enlightening or guiding the | treated differently. 


blecke-tham-ae-ae* ‘= s>araaiie ' e by Major-Gien- er re 
eral Saxtoy aud bis teachers trom begwuing to) A worn fitting evincidence seldom happens 


va } Ms , than the accidental running together of the fol- 
ao it is! impossible to follow Mr. Shaler into | wing telegraphic head-lines ci Democratic 















poorest and most ignorant of the laburing mas- 






all ments. He S&Y5'| paper of the repudiation stripe : “A Horrible 
that pa.we bave is an nine Diensseved->Paguins of the Public 
his (the negro’s) strong ve faculties ;” Debt.’ 
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Senp on Your Money.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 


the subscribers. 
ening 


THe organization of the new Cincinnati 
school board, by the election throughout of 
officers in favor of retaining the Bible in the 
schools, shows that the election of the board 
last spring was a substantial victory for the 
friends of Bible-reading, and not a defeat, as 
was persistently represented in some quarters 


at the time. 
a 


Tur New York Ind-pendent of last week 
states that Dr. Boynton is now and has long 
been a member of the New School presbytery 
of Cincinnati, and will soon connect himself 
with a Washington preshytery. These facts 
were stated lately in presbytery at Washing- 
ton, as a warrant for Dr. Boynton’s supplying 
the Assembly's Church, the title-deed: of which 
require that none but Presbyterian preaching 
be allowed. 


Dovcnraces Snupsrp.—The rebel Gen. Jeff. 
Thompson was called upon in New York by 
two of the square-jawed aldermen of that city, 
who began to express their admiration of the 
South and its recent cause. Soon after they 
began, their hero asked them if they had fought 
for the South during the war, and they replied 
that they bad confined their valuable services 
to ‘‘anpoying the Abolitionists at home!” 
Then their hero wrathfally arose, chided them 
for their happy martyrdom, said he intended 
to train in their company no more, and bowed 
them out. The time is near at hand when these 
cowardly Copperheads, who “assisted the South” 
by “annoying the Abolitlonists at home,” will 
be placed in history where they belong, with 
the Tories and Cowboys of the Revolution. 

A New Orleans correspondent of the Courter- 
Journal says: ‘‘ Before the war few persons, 
comparitively, engaged in cotton planting 
without a large capital. The planter could not 
hire, and, as he was compelled to own his ne- 
groes, Only those with capital or credit could 
engage in planting with a hope of success. A 
capital of $25,000 or more was necessary for 
operation. Now there isa different state of 
affairs. Labor is opento all. The man of 
@oterprise can, with three or four thousand 
dollars, hire his land and laborers, or work with 
the latter on shares, and thus raise a8 much 


‘cotton as was done under the old system with 


a cash outlay of $50,000. The result of this is 
that the production is stimulated, and in that 
section at least meney is plentiful among the 
many, aud not, as in former years, confined to 
the favored few. And there are ten cotton 
planters now to where there was one then. I 
refer to Northern ‘Texas specially, but I do not 
doubt the effect is general in the South.” 
a 

Iw a very short time California will be able 
to supply the country with raw and mapufac- 
tured silk. This will prove a very veluable 
addition to our home industries, and do much 
toward bringing the balance of trade with Eu- 
rope permanently in our fuvor. But then Cul- 
ifornia silk manufactories will injure similar 
industries in France now supported by Ameri- 
can money. And the free-trade advocates will 
soon be prepared to show that the silk of 
France must be admitted free of all duties, for 
the ostensible purpose of encouraging ship- 
building on the Penobscot, but, in fact, to put 
money in the purse of “a score of New York 
importers. With the development of new in- 
dustries among our own people, the cause of 
procection is gaining firm friends. In the 
course of another year California silk-growers 
will vote solidly with the iron wen of Pennsyl- 
vania, the cotton manufacturers of New En- 
gland, and the sugar-growers of the South, 
against fostering foreign manufactures to the 
serious detriment of those of our own land. 





Trovus.e at AN Invian AGexcy.—lIn a letter 
received from Asa M Janney, United States 
Indian agent at Santee Agency, Nebraska, that 
officer writes as follows: “ A terrible event 
oc:urred at the Agency this morning. Alex- 
ander Cook, the bead workman at the mill that 
is being built, complained that an Indian 
named Moses Govudteacher, who was at work 
on the foundation of the mill, did not throw the 
earth as far at one time as he ought to. The 
distance being fifteen feet, the Indian said he 
could not do it, Lut that he would throw it 
from the pit to the first bench, being about 
half the distance, and from thence to the sar- 
face. Cook said if he did not obey him he 
would kill him, to which the Indian replied, 
‘Shoot me if you want to,’ and seated himeelf 
upon a stone. Cook proceeded to a house about 
one hundred and fifty yards distant, procured 
a gun, and upon coming up te the Indian delib- 
erately shot him through the head, without any 
farther provocation. Three Indiaus who were 
at work on the mill saw him reloading his gan, 
when they wrenched it from him and broke it 
over bis head, causing numerous fractures and 
instant death.’ The three Indians have beea 
arrested, and the Commissioner of Indian Af. 
fairs bas ordered that they have counsel when 
their cases are tried. 


What is a Coolie? 


Words of a very harmless signification in 
themselves are sometimes 8o perverted as to 
have a very odious meaning in the popular 
mind. The term Coolie, for instance, seems to 
be now generally understood to signify a very 
odious syetem of slavery to which all Chinese 
emigrants are reduced. The popular idea is 
that all Chinamen in this country were sold for 
a term of years before leaving their country to 
some unprincipled speculator. But the truth 
is that no such bargain and sale can be made, 
or, if made, can be enforced in this country. 
No matter what bargain a Chinamen may make 
in his own country, the moment he lands op 
sur shore he is a freeman, and may carry ou! 
his contract or not, at his pleasure, subject 
only for damages for its violation, precisely as 
any citizen is liable in the same way. They 
may bind themselves to work three or five years 
for money they have borrowed to pay their 
passage to this country. But there is no law 
in this country to enforce such a contract. The 
money must be collected in a civil suit, precisely 
as any other debt may be collected. The term 
Coolie, as it is popularly understood, cannot be 
applied to the Chinese now here, or who may 
come here. They are not slaves for an hour 
after landing 6n cur shore, no matter how rigidly 
| they may be bound to serve some one fur a 
| term of years. 

But the real meaning of the word Coolie is 
quite different, and may very properly and 
without offence be applied not only to the Chi 
nese emigrant, but to all laborers, whether 
Irish, German, American, or African. It simply 
means a common laborer in?this country. Some 
time since a letter was addressed to the Governor 
| of California, who had joined in this hue and 
| cry against Chinese emigrants, in which it is 
said that “Coolie is not a Chinese word, but 
was imported for use there from foreign parts, 





| as it had been into this country. What its origi- 


nal signification was, the writer continues, 18 
not known; butin California it means a common 
laborer und nothing more. We have never 
known it used among us as a designation of a 
class such as you have in view—persons bound 
to labor under contracts which they can be 
forcibly compelled to comply with. The Irish- 
men who are engaged in digging down your 
hills, the men who unload ships, who clean your 
streets, or even drive your drays, would, if they 
were in China, be considered Cvolies; trades 
men, mechanics of every kind, and professional 
men, would not. None of us are Coolies, if by 
that word you mean bound men or contract 
slaves. The other matter which you allude to, 
their leaving their families in pledge as security 
for the performance of their contract, is incon- 
sistent with their character and absurd. Have 
you ever inquired what the holder of such a 
pledge could do with them? If he used any 
force toward them, he would be guilty of an 
offence, and be punished by the laws, just as in 
any other country; and if he treated them 
well, they would only be a burden and an addi- 
tional expense to him.” 


This question of Chinese emigration to our 
country, and its probable bearing upon the in- 
terests of the American laboring man, as well 
as its influence upon society generally, is ab- 
sorbing so much of public attention, and is 
withal the subject of so much popular misun- 
derstanding that we deem it our duty to throw 
what light we can upon the subject. Jcxivs 
A. Pater, Esq., who has spent many years 
amongst the Chinese in California, has commu- 
nicated some information to the Boston Adver- 
tiser which will help to disabuse the public 
mind io regard to the character of these emi- 
grants, and the nature of the arrangement 
which is so severely denounced as the “ Coolie 
trade.” 

Mr. Parmer first refers to the social position 
which the majority of Chinamen occupy. They 
are, he says, the poor of that great nation. 
They are not slaves, nor even Coolies, in its 
offensive sense. And yet it is constantly charged 
against them that they are Coolie slaves, ‘‘im- 
ported’’ by cruel task-masters, who receive the 
greater part of their wages, and that they leave 
their families in pawn as security for their 
fidelity. A leading Republican newspaper, 
whose views of the question are sound, recently 
fell into the mistake of acknowledying this lat- 
ter as a lamentable fact. Such allegations have 
their only foundation in the minds of unscru- 
pulous demagogues appealing to the prejudices 
of the ignorant and narrow-minded portion of 
the community. The Chinaman is not like the 
Yankee, or indeed like any of the Circassian 
race ; his love of country, of his domestic ties, 
and the interest his family ever retain in him, 
prevent him from throwing himself upon the 
world, outside the Middle Kingdom, with no 
guarantee for his support while living, or his 
returo to the shades of his ancestors if death 
interposes. The American will start to-morrow 
for any new quarter of the globe, if there may 
be found sufficient bait for his acquisitiveness 
upon arrival ; he never asks how he shall get 
home again ; he does nov even pause to inquire 
what will be his fate if the spoil is all divided 
ere he reach the golden shore; the world is 
wide, and in a certain sense it is all alike to 
him. 

Notso the Chinaman; he wants to know 
where he is going, how many of his national- 
ity are there, how long he must stay, what will 
be his wages when there, and what provision 
will be made for him in case of sickness, death 
or desire to retarn. This has 'ead to the rich- 
er class of Chinese, the merchants and capital- 
ists, forming sort of mutual insurance societies 
for the benefit of the poor; knowing their 
countrymen so well, they know how to assist 
them to come here, and aid them when in a 
strange land. A very commendable system it 
would appear to a disinterested mind. But 
these companies do not do this for nothing, 
says some one ironically. No; and do our in- 
surance companies? Do the capitalists who 
guarantee us against loss by fire, or by acci- 


' dent, who protect our families from want and 


our ships from the consequences of disaster, 
do they do it all from motives of pure benevo- 
lence? . 

Much as the influx of this class of emigrants 
may clash with the interests of American labor- 
ers, and however bitter the pill may be to 
Trades Unions, we know of no way to probibit 
them from coming here in such numbers as 
they choose to come, without stultifying our- 
selves as a nation. 

It would be inconsistent with our whole pol- 
icy, and at variance with all our professions. 
We may impose all necessary restrictions upon 
them, when here, and subject them to much 
unjust legislation. But we can’t close our 
doors to them,any more than we can to the 
Irish or German. Yet there will be demagognes 
everywhere of both parties who, in bopes of 
winning to their support the members of Ameri- 
can Trades Unions, will advocate the enactment 
of laws absolutely to probibit the landing of a 
Chinaman on our shores. This illiberal and 
proscriptive policy may prove palatable to the 
class of m u who it is intended to cajole. But it 
will be alosing game in the end. No man will 
ever be made President on such an issue. 

EEE 

Congress will adjourn sine die, to-morrow 

(Priday,) after a session of seven months and a 


half. 
—_—_—ESEEEeeee 
Jos Parting of description done with 





— and in the style of the art, at 
gw Era Steam Printing Establishment. 





No Mercy fer Colored Men. 


The Democratic leaders throughout the na- 
tion have shown themselves as stupid as they 
areunjust and wicked. Bat in some of the 
States they prove themselves especially stupid. 
In Delaware for instance, their hatred for Re- 
publicanism and therefore for colored men, 
and their wild sympathy for the rebels, has 
made them stark blind even totheir own inter- 
ests. And they exhibit this blind infatuation 
| in their studied injustice to the colored men of 
that State. Their abuse isamatter of course. 
But they carry their hatred to such an extent as 


Delaware can receive the simplest justice at 
the hands of a Democratic official. As far as 
they have the power to make them eo, a colored 
man is as much a chattle there as in the days of 
slavery. But we started with the propriety 
that there is no mercy foracolored man in 
that State any more than justice. Our author 
ity is the Wilmiogton Commercial. In proof 
of this factthe Commercial, ina late article 
upon this subject. asserts that Governor Savis- 
Bury, wovuse family seek to carry the Stute in 
their breeches pocket as another family form- 
erly boasted that they did, ‘‘never pardons or 
| reprieveacolured man.’ It states in evidence 
of this charge that only a few months ago 

there was a poor weak minded negro to he 
| hung at Newcastle in that State. 

It admits that he was a party to a base crime, 
but claims that there were many circum- 





rect, inactive, and confined simply to a Anow/- 
cdge of the perpetration. Governor Saulsbury 
was asked to reprieve this man, so that he 
might be imprisoned, instead of hung. He 
was asked this by some of the most prominent 
gentlemen of the town of Newcastle; by Chris- 
tian ministers who had visited the poor wretch 
in jail, and seen how feebly glimmered his in- 
tellect; by leading members of the Governor's 
own political organization, whose words of ad- 
vice could have had no origin but in sincerity ; 
and by other gentlemen, who hesitated to hang 
such a man for such an offence. But the Goy- 
ernor was deaf to such appeals. There was no 
reprieve ; the Newcastle gentlemen petitioned 
to marble, and the colored man was hung, leav- 
ing upoo the headof Governor Saulsbury, as 
his own party friends passionately and publicly 
declared the blood of the victim. 


Again, last week the black man Darnell lay 
in Dover jail, under sentence of death. In his 
ease it was urged upon (tovernor Saulsbury that 
it was gravely doubtful whether he was guilty 
at all. Ie protested his innocence to the last 
moment, as he had at all times done, and for 
these and other reasons petitions were sent from 
the leading men of Dover, the lawyers at the 
bar, and others, asking for at least a reprieve. 
Like those from Newvastle, the petitions were 
signed by the Governor's own party friends, 
who would surely have taken no such steps but 
in compassion and Christian unwillingness to 
kill an innocent man. Bat again their words 
of appeal were wasted. The Governor could 
have reprieved the man with a stroke of his 
pen, but he preferred to hang him. If his 
heart was not stecled against appeals for mercy. 
it was worse, it thirsted for the black man’s 
blood. Darnell died. 

It need not be said, in reference to these facts, 
that Mr. Saulsbury never interposes the Execu- 
tive clemency which is in his hands to use. In 
the most marked contrast to the cases we cite, 
was his treatment of the man Register, who at 
the bay-shore, in Kent county,some three years 
ago, unprovokedly and maliciously shot down 
acolor:dman. The act, done in open daylight, 
was a most cold-blooded and causeless murder, 
for which the reckless perpetrator should have 
been severely. if not capitally, punished. But, 
in this case, the Governor could not hang the 
colored man; he was unfortunately dead by 
the bullet of Register. Had he survived that, 
the Governor would have been glad, if we may 
draw areasonable inference from his subse- 
quent course, to have seen him upon the gal- 
lows. As that could not be, however, the 
homicide was first favored by the remission of 
a part of his sentence. He had been ordered 
by the court to be whipped, but the (i ,vernor 
hurried to interfere thatthat should not be done. 
Though men are lashed for stealing a loaf of 
bread, or an ear of corn, they could not be for 
the trifling offence of shooting negroes ; so the 
Whipping was remitted. Next, the imprison- 
ment of the convict in the Dover jail was re- 
duced to a mere formality, so that he passed in 
and out almost at will, dined at a hotel, and 
wus not always inside the prison at night. 
Finally, after this farcical pretence of punish- 
ment for a few months, the same Governor 
Saulsbury kindly and humanely came to his 
relief, wrote his broad charter of pardon, and 
releused him, and that was the end of the pre- 
tended punishment! 


The Commercial alleges that these are facts 
which cannot be gainsayed. No one willdoubt 
it, they are so in keeping with the whole char- 
acter of rebel Democrats, who, like those of 
Delaware, failed to profit by the lesson of the 
war. They are destitute alike of mercy, jus 
tice, and common sense on all political ques- 
tions. The colored man, remembering who 
struck off his fetters, is disposed to unite his 
political fortuues with the party who made him 
a voter. The Saulsburys, who are represen- 
tative Democrats, can therefore entertain no 
other feeling than one of bitter hatred for 
them. They are incapable of even ordinary 
humanity to these new made citizens. It will 
be well for our colored friends everywhere to 
make a note of this act of cruel injustice, and 
to bear in mind that it is but a fair exhibition 
of the treatment they will receive from Demo- 
crats whenever and wherever they dare to lay 
aside ordinary prudence. 








President Grant's Renomination. 


Republican papers in various parts of the 
country are taking ground in favor of the re- 
nomination of General Grant for the Presi- 
dency. The Baltimore American has declared 
itself in favor of a second term for the man 
who has thus far proved himself so able and 
honest, and has so faithfully redeemed all his 
pledges to the people before his first election. 
The Richmond Journal bas also expressed its 
very decided preference for General Grant. 
Other Republican papers are agitating the ques- 
tion of a second term for him. And without 
expressing now any preference of our own, we 
may say that we have not a doubt of President 
Grant’s renomination, provided he will accept 
it; and, provided further, that he continues for 
the next year to discharge his obligations to 
the people with the same fidelity and zeal as he 
has since hisinauguration. And we shall have 
quite as little doubt that, if renominated, he 
will be triumphantly elected. 


a 


A Mistake Correctep —The Chicago Tri 
bune, the leading Radical organ of the North- 
west, admits that there is ‘‘ some prospect’ ef 
Judge Uarpenter’s election as vernor of 
South Carolina, *‘ on account of the gross mis- 
management and shameful and alarmiag pecu- 
jations and prodigality practiced by the carpet 
ba why are running the government of 
South Carolina — Lancaster (§. C.) Ledger. 


The Ledger is mistaken in thinking the Tri- 
bune @ ‘leading Radical organ.” It once de- 
served that honored title; but it long since fell 
from grace, and it now has no other politics 








than free trade and the almighty dollar. 


to be downright cruelty. No colored man in| 
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stances going to prove that his part was indi- | 


The New Bank. 


Material prosperity, os 0 rule, is consequent 
upon moral or ments! elevation. The vicious’ 
heathen grovels in filth and discomfort. In 
highly moral and Christian communities we 
find everywhere physical evidences of thrift 
and comfort. The intemperate, uncivilized In- 
dian is content with his wigwaum and blanket, 
whilst his civilized neighbor seeks to surround 
himself with all the material appliances and 
luxuries of life. With the former imprudence 
and laziness are the parent of want and misery. 
whilst the conduct of the latter is characterized 
by providence and thrift. 

The barbarities of slavery depressed the col- 
ored people of America to the lowest state of 
moral and physical existence. But freedom 
and education are developing in them all those 
virtues that characterize races or nations who 
are guaranteed by just laws and impartial leyis- 
lation all their heaven-bestowed rights. 

The far-sighted frends of the colored people 
felt throughout the struggle that eventuated in 
the bestowal upon them of the privileges and 
immunities they now possess, that they would 
prove no exception to the rule- that the influ 
ences of freeedum would develop in them ali 
those virtues that distinguish white men in the 
enjoyment of the same blessings. In that be- 
lief, we say with pride and gratification, they 
haze not been disappointed. 

On every side we are greeted by evidences of 
their moral and material progress. They dis 
play ability and zeal in contributing, by the 
independent cultivation of our Southern staples, 
to the productive wealth of the country. 
| At the close of the war, when the South was 
in almost a chaotic state, when the country re 
sounded with most dismnl croakings over the 
future of the colored people, when even sowe 
of their tried friends doubted their ability, un- 
der the then adverse circumstances, to sustain 
themselves against the tide of depressing influ- 
ences that set so strongly avainst them, there 
were men who, from long intimacy with their 
character and capacity, cherished the firmest 
convictions of their success in the new rela 
tions, which the events of the war had brought 
about. Foremost amongst them was J. W. 
Atvorp, the President of the Freedman’s 
Savings and Trust Company. 

When he first broached his inteotion of inau- 
gurating this institution, he was met on all 
sides with discouragement and prognostications 
of failure. Firmly relying, however, on the 
estimate he had formed from a long experience 
of the thrift and capacity of the colored peo- 
pie, he never faltered in his intention ; and the 
suscess that has crowned his exertion marks 
him as a real benefactor to the people his ef- 
forts in this direction have so well served tu 


2 


elevate. 

From its commencement until the present 
the course of this institution has been one of 
uninterrupted prosperity. From a small be- 
ginning at Washington it bas ramified its influ- 
ence throughout the principal cities of the 
South, and almost every week brings a demand 
for a branch institution from some Southern 
centre of industry, that a safe deposit may be 
had for the surplus means the former poverty- 
stricken slave is now enabled to save from the 
rewards of his unremitting industry and praise- 
worthy economy. 

So extensive has this institution become, and 
so prudent and profitable has been its manage- 
ment, that it has been now found necessary to 
erect for its conveniencea bank building, which, 
placed as it will be, iu one of the finest part» 
of our national capital, will prove an ornament 
to the city, anda monument to the wisdom and 
foresight of the projectors of the company. 

This co: poration has just entered into a con- 
tract with Ronerr J. Henry, Esq., to erect for 
them on the land they have purchased, on the 
northeast corner of Fifteenth street and Penn- 
sylvania avenue, a magnificent building, at a 
cost of $58,823. 

The architects, Messrs. StaRKWEATHER & 
Prowman, have submitted a design, which the 
company have accepted. 

It is not intended that the bank shall occupy 
the whole of the premises, a portion will be 
used for stores. It is also the determination of 
some wealthy and public spirited individuals, 
Whose names area guarantee of success, to 
build on the other portions of the same land, 
a hotel, to rival the Arlington in spaciousness 
and splendor. Its architectural design will so 
harmonize with that of the bank as to give the 
whole the appearance of one maguificent struc- 
ture. 

Truly we live ina chavgeful age. Who 
would have been so rash ten years ago, as to 
have prophesied that the colured people, then 
in a state of abject slavery and destitution, re- 
garded as degraded and incapable, would with- 
in adecade, through their industry in the con- 
dition of freemen, contribute by their pradent 
thrift, so fine a structure to the adornment of 
the capital of the nation, that so scorned and 
oppressed them. 








What Honest Officers Do. 





If the old adage that a penny saved is a 
penny earned be a sound maxim, which no one 
will deny, then oar Republican administration 
is doing its full share towards earning means to 
pay off the public debt. During the past year, 
ending Jan. 1, 1870, the receipts from internal 
revenue amount to $50,430,917 more than the 
year before. Here is what the Government has 
saved, and therefore earned This is a_larger 
amouut by twenty million of dollars than the 
income tax has brought into the Treasury for 
the same purpose. The following table, which 
we find in the New York Independent, presents 
a comparative statement of the revenue from 
January 1, 1869, to January 1, 1870: 


Jan., 1868, to March, 1869, to 





Sources, ‘eb., 1869. April, 1870. 
a, ee $85,859,331 $61,597.890 
Tobacco...... ...... 22,486,741 84,949,644 
Ferm’d Liquors... 6,738,632 7,076,874 
Gross receipts... 7,280,748 7,839,100 
S les Seseee checsewate 7,955,975 10,318,848 
Income Tax....... 85,483,372 40,739,517 
Banks & Bankers 3,729,820 4,539,946 
Special Taxes..... 9,270,622 9,824,171 
Legacies eenenaeesse 1,647,539 1,882,610 
Successions........ 1,477,899 1,688,350 
Art’s in Sch’le A 889,765 925,216 
Passports........... 25,909 27,560 
Gas COCSC> cowene cocese 2,454,391 2,760,188 
Penalties........... 1,345,791 814,046 
tamps............. 18,173,436 19,879,874 
$154,819,973 $204,863,890 


Let copperheads, therefore, growl as they 
may, the administration of President Grant 
bas been a financial success in the vigor with 
which the revenue has been collected and in the 
economy of public expenditures. The national 
debt at the time of his inauguration stood at 
$2,738,803,598 ; and at the end of his first year 
it was $2,651.668,795. This shows a reduction 
of $87,135,803 in a single year, and that, too, 
without any increase, but rather with a de- 
crease, in the rate of taxation. 

The surplus revenue of the Government from 
all sources for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1870, amounts to about $100,000,000, and for 
the year ending June 30, 1871, under our pre- 
sent revenue laws, it would not be less than 
$130,000,000. The elasticity of the revenue 
will add about $15,000,000 by the natural 
growth of taxable trade ; and the reduction on 
the pension and bounty list, with reduced ex- 
penses of the army and economy in the civil 








Where Our Interests Lie. 


Tt is as much the duty of men to consult 
their interests as their principles. We don’t 
mean that they may sacrifice their principles 
for the sake of their interests. This is not ne- 
cessary. But the sacred book has declared 
that the man who does not provide for his own 
household is worse than an infidel. The ques- 
tion is now beginning to press upon our people 
with especial force, what course does our in- 
terest require us to adopt in reference to the 
two political parties which now divide the peo 
ple of the nation? 

Can we with safety trust the people, or with 
honor help into power the party which inaugu- 


lions of dollars of money, and more than a 
quarter of a million of lives, to perpetuate and 
extend the cruel curse of slavery, who bitterly 
resisted the proclamation of emancipation and 
murdered its author, who fought at every inch, 
by foul means even oftener than fiir, every 
measure introduced into Congress by Republi- 
cans to secure even the simplest personal 
:ights to our people, and who resisted with the 
vindictiveness of fiends the bill to make us citi- 
zens and voters? And who, up to this hour, 
have done ali bold, bad men could do to de- 
grade and oppress us? 

Are not our interests clearly with the party 
who, on the day of its inauguration sixteen 
years ayo, took ground against any more slave 
territory, and in favor of the abolition of slave- 
ry in this District, which ten years ago ac- 
cepted the gage of battle fur its total destruc- 
tion, and which has favored every law neces- 
sary to our complete enfranchisement? Demo- 
crats everywhere, that our votes seems neces- 
sary to their success, will make us fair pro- 
mises—but we can’t trust them. 


Deep down in their hearts is an irradical feel- 
ing of hatred for us. They are our life-long 
and natural enemies. They liked us very well 
as slaves, just as they do now their horses, be- 
cause our labor supported them. But they 
never will forget, and never will lose a safe op- 
portunity to avenge, our active and powerful 
aid to the loyal cause, that we, rather than 
they, receive the reward of our own labor, and 
that they have ceased toown us. There are 
some ex-slave owners who are naturally kind, 
and upon whose good faith we might rely, even 
should they have the power to oppress us. 

But as a class we have nothing to hope from 
the old slave oligarchy—even less from the 
poor whites—of the South. Until the party to 
which alone we are indebted for the proud title 
of American citizens, possessing equal rights 
with all other citizens, does something to for- 
feit our confidence, let us, for our own sakes, 
as well as from a sense of justice and gratitude, 
cast in our lot with the Republican party. They 
have left undone sume things they ought they 
ought to have done; but all we have we owe to 
them, and it has beea secured in spite of the 
most persistent and bitter Democratic opposi- 
tion. 





What we Pay England for Iron. 


We present below the quantity of iron im- 
ported into this country for the twenty years 
between 1850 and 1869, inclusive : 


Iron of 
Year. Rails. Pig Tron. all kinds. 
i nee 159,080 74,874 295,521 
1851......226.350 67,259 343,223 
1852...... 294,750 91,873 343,268 
cnanag AOR 358, 794 114,227 518,900 
i eee 339.439 160,483 506,508 
1855...... 153,919 98,924 342,831 
i SE 186,594 59.0L1 385,899 
ae 215, 106 51,794 332,100 
[858...... 90,894 ee. asaveus 
FOU cycles 83,958 72.517 241,583 
Sy ee 146.610 71,497 327,870 
| Saar 89,388 110,025 260,116 
ces SEE 10,186 22.147 53,236 
a 20,506 31.007 141.160 
1864...... 142 457 102,233 317,317 
1865...... 63,327 44,601 159,815 
1866...... 117.87 108,304 345.442 
1367.22.00 185.840 134,238 410,614 
1868...... 300,160 96.546 473.782 
1s6o"**'s° 346,500 148,383 596,550 


For the single year of 1869 we paid to Brit- 
ish importers of iron over $463,461,427 in gold. 
A large portion of this enormous sum went 
nto the pockets of British laborers. Every 
pound of this iron might have been made in 
the United States, and every dollar of this gold 
would then have been paid to American labor- 
ers and manufacturers, and kept in the country. 

But this is but a small portion of the gross 
umount paid by us to the British capitalists in 
the last twenty years. It will average proba- 
ably two hundred millions of dollars a year, 
and in twenty years amount to not less than 
four thousand millions of dollars! This stu- 
pendous sum has all been drained from our 
country in gold to build up English manufac- 
tures and sustain English laborers. Foor bil- 
lions of dollars might, but for the British sym- 
pathy of American free traders, all gone to en- 
rich our own laborers, and build up our own 
‘ndustry. Can anyone conceive of a more 
stupid and ruinous policy than this encourage- 
ment of English capital and labor to the ruin 
of our own? And it seems to us as wicked as 
it is stupid; for .t is a studied design to take 
from our workingmen the very means of sus- 
taining life. It can havé no other effect than 
to degrade labor here to the low standard of 
Europe. 


mn) 
Beauties of Free Sunday Whiskey. 


When the copperhead Democracy of New 
York got possession of the State—legislative, 
executive, and judicial—one of their first acts 
was to repeal the law prohibiting the sale of 
liquor on Sunday in the city of New York. 
The effect of removing all restrictions upon 
Sunday drinking has been to increase crime on 
that day to an almost indefinite extent. Under 
the old Republican law the arrests on Munday 
were not half as mach as on any other day. 
But since Democracy has had fall sway on that 
day, crime, and of course Monday arrests, have 
been doubled. That our readers may see how 
absolute a control the ruffians now have of the 
city, and how fearfully they exercise their 
power, we give the following heading of an ar- 
ticle from the New York Herald, describing 
the carnival ‘of rum on a single Sunday : 

‘The Devil let Loose; Reveling in Rum ; 
The Pistul, Knife and Club; Criminals on the 
Rampage; Murders, Assassinations, Affrays 
and Assaults; the Rowdy’s Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning; A Terrible Record of 
Crime.” 

This is genuine Democracy reduced to prac- 
tice. 


SS 
Following in Republican Foot- 
steps. 


In view of the criticism of the New York 
Independent and several mealy mouthed Re- 
publican papers, we are not surprised that the 
Western Catholic hasa bitter attack on the 
Administration, for the reason that Gen. Grant, 
Mr. Corrax, and Hamitton Fisa, have tigni- 
fied their sympathy with the objects of the 
Evangelical Alliance, to meet in New York in 
September. But if these gentlemen had ap- 
proved, instead, the objects of the Ecumenical 
Council, the Catholic would have found great 
cause to praise them. They bave merely taken 
the liberty, which yet belongs to all private 
gentlemen in thiscountry of expressing their 
own opinions concerning religious matters. 
How long that liberty may be accorded us, will 
depend entirely on the success in ‘extending 
its power here which attenda the church of 





Rome. 


rated a long and bloody war, costing four bil- 


The Howard Scheoi at Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


The Howard School for the education of the 
Freedmen, at Columbia, South Carolina, was 
established by the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1865. 
Since thesupyort it orginally received from that 
source has been withdrawn, it has been main- 
tained mainly by charities from the North. 
There are 11 teachers nine white and two col- 
ered—all f- male ; the nine white ladies are all 
from the Nurth. The scholars numbered dur- 
ing the past month 475, of both sexes. The 
Principal is Miss S. Augusta Ilaley, who has 
won golden opinions by the energy and pa- 
tience with which she has condu:ted the school 
from its first establishment. The three last days 
of June were occupied in examining the clas- 
ses, in awarding prizes, and in vocal and devo- 
tional exercises. Tuesday was devoted to the 
primary department; Weduesday to the ipter 
mediate; and Tharsday to the Grammar de- 
partment, the highest grade thus far reached. 
The result of the examinations are highiy cred- 
itable to both the teachers and the taught. The 
proficiency attained by the pupils is highly 
gratifying ; but the disadvantages under which 
they have labored must not be forgotten, nor 
must the expectation of scholarship be too high. 
In spelling, reading, writing, geography, his- 
tory, and music they excel. In general the 
girls are quicker and brighter than the boys. 
In higher studies. which demand more thouzht, 
portions of arithmetic, as fractions, and syntax 
in grammar—there appears a less decided pro- 
gress. In these branches, outside of the dril- 
ling, there was not shown any evidence of the 
fine attainments ; but the pa.ient and laborious 
drilling of their instractors appeared at every 
step. A large portion of the higher classes ex- 
amined are of mixed races. In one class of 31 
there were 24 girls and 7 boys, and of these 23 
were mixed and 8 full black. 
of seven, two only were black. In another of 
twelve, four were black. At theclose of each 
day's examination prizes were awarded to the 
most meritorious in the several classes. These 
were given for proficiency in studies, punctuul- 
ity, good deportment, neatness, attention, and 
order. After the distribution of prizes on the 
last day, the visitors present were called upon 
for speeches, and several were listened to. As- 
sociate Justice Wright (colored, ) Auditor Tom- 
linson, and Mr. J. K. Jillson, State Superin- 
tendent of Education, were among the speakers. 
The last named made the point that the preju- 
dice in South Carolina against the colored race 
was not a prejudice of color or skin, as had 
been frequently represented, but a prejudice 
against ignorance and a want of culture 











A Grave Mistake. 


Politicians, even those who aspire to the title 
of statesmen, sometimes say strange things and 
make remarkable errors. Senatur Wiuson, of 
Massachusetts, a day or two ago in the S»nate, 
made one of these unaccountable mistakes. 
The proposition was before the Senate to strike 
out from our naturalization laws the word 
“white.” Against this bill Senator Witson 
entered an emphatic no. Taking into conside- 
ration Senator W1.son’s desire for a law abso- 
lutely to prohibit the emigration of Chinamen 
to this country under any circumstances, this 
vote might have been explained as simply in- 
tended to prevent Chinamen from ever being 
naturalized. 


Bat as soon as the motion to strike out whofe 
from the laws was lost, Senator Warner, of 
Alabama, moved an amendment providing that 
nothing therein should be so construed as to 
prevent Africans and their descendants from 
being naturalized. Against this proposition, 
too, singular as it may seem, Senator Witson 
voted. How he can reconcile this act, so in- 
consistent with all his professions and with the 
principles of the Republican party, is hard to 
conceive. His fear of Chinamen, or even of 
the Massachusetts shoemakers, could not have 
prompted a vote so directly against the colored 
man. 


It thwarts that principle of equality which 
the Republican party have been so long strug- 
glinug to establish. And as Chinamen do not 
desire to become naturalized citizens, but are 
resolved to return to their own country, “dead 
or alive,’’ we cannot see that General Witson 
strikes a very dangerous blow against him. 
They don’t ask any such privilege. The blow, 
therefore, only hits the colored man. Does Gen, 
ral Wiison. mean that, or is his desire to con- 
ciliate the shoemukers stronger than his sense 
uf justice and equality for the colored man? 





Colored Men no Interest in Poli- 
tics! 


Mr. Epwarp A. Po.tarp is laboring with 
much nore wisdom than most of his class to 
secure the vote of the colored man. Though 
one of the fiercest defenders of the rebellion, 
and one of the warmest admirers of slavery, he 
frankly concedes that the “ cause” is lost, and 
that the freedmen are citizens, whose votes are 
worth securing. But wise as his conduct is 
compared with most prominent rebels, he has 
much yet to learn. Te has recently addressed, 
through Lippincott’s Magazine, a formidable 
appeal to his “negro fellow-citizens.”’’ In 
this address he strongly urges ypon his “ fel- 
low-citizens’’ the puint that they have no in- 
terest in national politics: that it should be 
with them a question of ‘‘men” rather than a 
question of “principle” in casting their ballots. 
Among the other new points that he makes is 
that the gratitude of the freedman is due rather 
to the master, who lost so much money by his 
emancipation, than to the Republican, who has 
gained so much by giving him his freedoia. 
The Southern people, he says, have lost two 
thousand millions by emancipation, and he asks 
them, ** Would the North have pad so much 
to “set you free?’’ It would be difficult to 
conceive a weuker argument, unless it is that 
the negroshould support those who are pledged, 
so soon as they obtain the power, to deny him 
all his civil and pol-tical rights and restore him 
to bondage. The North sacrificed untold treas- 
ure and life for the cause of freedom, whilst 
the South approved all manner of outrage and 
massacre of the colored man for daring to ruise 
his hand to assist in breaking the shackles of 
slavery. 

Mr. Potiarp, although one of the most earn- 
est supporters of the Confederacy, and strenu- 
ous upholders of the doctrine that the negro 
was incapable of education, or any other 
species of civilization except that of slavery, 
has undoubtedly learned much since the war, 
but he will find that the freedman has a better 
understanding of his own interests than to heed 
such teachings as are presented to him in this 
adress. 

We Second the Motion. 


The Pontiac (Mich.) Gazette, a live Repub- 
lican paper, has the following : 


“The New Era, published at Washington, 
D. C., in the interest of the colored people of 
the Union, is a paper we can most cordially 
commend, not only to those for whom it more 
especially labors, but to honest and candid men 
generally. it is fair, impartial, aud able, and 
vught to be widely circulated. The ovlored 
people, in particular, should see that it does 
not hroagh lack of support.” 


Several other Michigan and Southern papers 
have expressed similar opinions, and we hope 


; 
' 





In another class | 





Thrift Amongst Colored Men. 


It used to be one of the arguments most con- 
fidently and flippantly proclaimed in justifica- 
tion and defense of slavery) that negroes were 
naturally an idle and improvident sot, and that 
if set at liberty they could not support them. 
selves, and would starve. And this argument 
in favor of the accursed institution was made 
in the face of the great truths that for genera- 
tions they had not only supported themselves, 
but the many millions of white people of the 
South. Since the war the old advocates of 
slavery have been equally confident that they 
would only work under the lash, and must be- 
come pauper and criminals. Notwithstanding 
the accumulation of evidence that they will ard 
do work even better, where ordinary fair play 
is shown them, for themselves or their employ- 
ers than for their owners. The fruits of their 
industry are everywhere to be seeo in the agri. 
cultural and other statistics of the country, and 
they are daily proving the falsehood of their 
enemies in alleging, that under freedom they 
| Would surely sink to a lower deep of poverty 
and degradation than any other class of our 
laboring population ever did. The general in- 
dustrial and economical habits begat by their 
fieedom finds its aptest illustration in the fact, 
that the ‘* National Freedmen’s Savings and 
Trust Company,” in its various branches, has 
| On depesit at this time about TWO MILLIONS oF 
| DOLLARS, the fruit of their hard toil. The 
amount of deposits for the month of May was 
$522,364.47. Can the “poor whites” of the 
South present any such evidence cf industry 
and thrife on their part? Where are ther 
savings banks and trust companies ? 


| 





Coming to Their Sensen. 


In New Jersey, Governor Ravpotrn has or- 
ganized a strong, and probably controlling, 
section of the Democratic party, pledyed to an 
acceptance of the established status, as fixed 
by the Constitutional Amendments, and op. 
| posed to the agitation of “dead issues."’ He is 
| supported by such lieutenants as Senator Joan 
P. Stockton, Col. Amos Rossins, Frang La- 
THROP, Senators Hoorrr and Lirtir, State 
Treasurer McMicnaer, Sceretary of S:ate 
Keviey, and some few other young and active 
politicians of less note. The party is to be re- 
organized on the Governor's platform, and an 
effort made to secure the supposed disvatisfied 
Republicans and a portion of the negro vote. 
This action dixpleases the Bourbon negropho- 
bists greatly, and one of their newspapers, the 
Newark Journai, charges that the Goveraor's 
ores: te Tortey City Standard, ‘advocates 
the policy, and sustains the principles involved 
in the Fifteenth Amendment, and gves over, 
body, boots, and breeches, to the Radical camp." 

This is furious, butof course, untrue; Gov- 
ernor Ranpoupn, Senator Stockton, and their 
friends, simply mean to get control of the De- 
mocratic party, and there is no doubt that 
they will succeed. They know that to oppose 
the Fifteenth Amendment now, is simply to 
‘‘kick against the pricks,” like the perverse 
people of old. 











Preparing to Leave. 





The free trade journals, formerly Republicans 
like the New York Evening Post, the Spring- 
field Republican, the Chicago Tribune, and 
the St. Louis Democrat are making their ar- 
rangements to leave the Republican party and 
go over to the free trade Copperhead Demo- 
cracy. At any rate, we are encouraged to hope 
80 by their constant, unreasonable, and unjust 
abuse of the Republican party. These papers 
far excel the Democratic organs in the violence 
of their abuse of Gen. Grant, his administra- 
tion, and Congress. And yet we have some 
fear that they will be dishonest enough to cling 
| to the Republicaa party, and attempt to destroy 
it by sneaking, cowardly, insidious -blows. If 
they would go over to the Democracy and act 
the part of bold, manly enemies, we should 
have nothing to fear from them. In view of 
the malignancy they have shown towards the 
President and Congress, we have strong hope 
that they will go to their own place. They 
love Free Trade and British capitalists better 
than the Republican party, and they therefore 
have no right to pretend to be Republicans. 
Where the treasure is there the heart is also. 
Their treasure is in Free Trade and British man- 
ufactures. 


‘Small Spite. 


The New York World, the leading copper- 
head organ of the nation, shows at once its un- 
manly and little soul, and its sympathy with 
the late rebel leaders, by always speaking of 
| the President as Mr. Grant, and the com- 
mander of the rebel army as Gen. Ler. In the 
estimation of that paper and the party whose 
mouth piece it is, Rosert E. Les, the base in- 














alsis much more deserving admiration than 
General Grant, who did so much tocrush out 
treason and thwart the wicked pians of Gen 
Lee and his rebel co-laborers. We have nota 
doubt that the World would cheerfully give its 
| influence to Leg for the Presidency were there 
any chance of his nomination—at any rate 
that it would much prefer for President the man 
who struggled so hard to destroy the Union to 
the man who did sv much to save it. We say 
so because that is the spirit of the rebel De- 
mucracy everywhere. 
EE 
Comfort for (hinaphobiasis. 





The New York Evening Pust makes several 
practical suggestions relative to the “ Chinese 
question.”’ First. That there are very few 
Chinese comparatively in this country. Se- 
cond. That China being double the distance of 
Europe from this country, the cost to immigrants 
coming from the former must be much greater 
than from the latter country. Third. That with 
all the inducements offered, Chinese immigra 
tion has been about 7,000 per annum, against 
300,000 immigrants from Europe. Fourth. 
That wages are eo low in China that the saving 
| to enable an emigrant to come to America must 

be long, and would be large enough to make 
| him prefer, in most cases, to use them at home. 
Fifth. That three-fourths of the European im- 
| migrants are brought over by money sent them 
by relatives in this country, which is some- 
thing John Chinaman never has and never will 
do. Ile saves his money to go back and spend 
in his declining years in China. From all which 
our contemporary concludes that the politicians 
‘really have no “ Chinese question,” and can’t 
| make one. 








a 
An Explanation. 
Complaints having been made that colored 
_men are not given their fair proportion of labor 
on the Aqueduct by the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings, and a petition having been circu- 


| lated at the Capitol in favor of having this 


alleged wrong set right, the Chronicle states 
that, so far as the Aqueduct is concerned, 
three-fourths of all employed by him for the 
year ending July 1, 1870, were colored men. 
So it is believed of preceding years. A reason 
of this undue proportion of colored men on 
the Aqueduct is found in the fact that white 
men do not like to work on the Aqueduct. As 
to watchmen, messengers, &c., while several 
colored men are employed, a number of the 
first-named are maimed veterans, whose appoint 





every good Republican will ast upou this hint. 





ments were desired by Congressmen. 


grate and the meanest of all the traitor Gener - 
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THE NEW ERA. 























THE NEW ERA. 


THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1870. 
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The Fifteenth Amendiment in Vir- 
ginia,. 





We have received from our old friend, Isaac 
N. Parker, Portsmouth, Va., an interesting 
account of the celebration by the colored peo 
ple of portions of Norfolk and Nansemond | 
counties of the fifteenth ameadment. They 
assembled, 2,500 strong, at Sleepy Hole, formed 
iu procession, listeped to appropriate addresses 
in explanation of the operat:ons of the amend- 
ment, partook of a luxurious dinner, and en- 
joyed themselves generally like men who know 
how to appreciate and deserve their newly- 
acquired rights. 

Mr. Parker closes his account of the cele- 
bration of their chirter of liberty, on the day 
ours was proclaimed, by expressing his belief 
that differences as between man and man are 
cudaally dying out; and yer he declares, like 
: sensible man, that he is not looking for, nor 
to of social 
equality, because he concedes to others, and 


anxious the doctrines 


enforce, 


eluimes for himself. the right to sav who shal! 


visit his house. 





4 South Carolina ** Reformer.” 


Judge Carpenter, who resigned a piace on 
the Supreme Bench of South Carolina, to ac- | 
cept a nomination for Governor from the rebel 
Democracy, self-styled the Reform party of that , 
State, is a model! patriot, and « beantiful agent 
The Repub- 


the charge that 


to reform the State government 


iican of Charleston makes 
while he was a judge he received a bribe of 


thirty thousand dvllars for his influence to pro- 


eure the passage of a certait bill through the 


a4 " iy * 1 ‘ 1 > lg eal 1 
Legislaiure his charge the Republican de- 


clares itself prepared to prove whenever Lis 
friends dare to de nv it. They have not yet 


wiven it the chance. Of course Judge Carern- | 


TER is the very man for the party which have 


nominated him. Their pretence of reform is 
a fraud, started to catch gudgeons, and this 
required an adept in fraud to carry out their | 
pur, ose. We trust that 
no colored voter will be wheedled into the sup- | 


. : : . t 
port of this sham “ Reformer. 


for their own honor, 





Southern Rebel Couriesy. | 

A rebel paper published at Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, shows the breeding of its editor, and 
how far from loyal the people of that State 
still are by making making the follow ng avtice 
of Mr. Ackerman, the new Attorney General : 


** Ackerman, the Georgia semi-scallawag, 
demi carpetbagger. who has lately been con- 
firmed as Grant's Atturney General, isa law- 
yer of fifth rate abilities, and below mediocrity 
in general intetligence. He made an indiffer- | 
ept rebel soldier on Gen. Bobert Toombs’ Staff 
for a shorttime, when be finally became a bru- 
tal Conscript officer, driving privates to the 
front. whilst he remuined ip the rear. He was 
born in New Hampshire about 55 years ago, 
and imigrated to Georgia about 20 years since; | 
consequently he 1s part carpet-bagger, purt 
scallawag—equa! toa dirty dog.”” 


| 


| 





The same psper, the Journal, thus dismally | 


points out its bitter regret of the failure of the | 

rebels to destroy the Union and build upa 

Confederacy whose corner-stone he | 
! 


should 
slavery : 


“Jt is an absurdity for an enslaved people to 
celebrate a day devoted to Libetty and Popular | 
Rights. It is an absurdity for the people of | 
the South to celebrate the Fourth of July, while | 
they are bound with the shackles of a tyranny | 
as oppressive and odious to them as was that 
the overthrow of which that day commemorates. | 
True, these people might du so with great con- | 
sistency, because they lost their liberty in an | 
earnest and Vigorous effort to perpetuate the 
principles of liberty. But their oppressors 
have luid claim to the day. They have made | 
ita national festival, and the amount of bun- | 
combe and gunpowder exploded aud bad whis- | 
key drank is the measure of the celebrator’s | 
loyalty to the Government. Hence, for us ot | 
the Sv uth to celebrate it would be to admit that 
which is false,”’ &e. 








Rorth Carolina. 


The Raleigh Standard seems io entertain | 
no doubt that the Republicans will carry that | 
State at the ensuing election. It states in very | 
confident and positive terms that both the Leg- | 
islature and the delegation in Congress willbe 
Republican. It assures its rebel opponents | 
that the day has not come when the people of | 
the Old North State will permit the Ku-Klux | 
to take possession of its government. | 

The Standard makes no reterence to any’ 
outbreak requiring so rigid a remedy as mar- 
tial law. We think, therefore, that the report 
that the Governor had proclaimed it ia a por- | 
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GALVESTON, June 28, 1870, 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

The portion of Texas laid off into counties 
cow prises a teriitory of 196,209 square miles. ! 
and it is estimated that the territory not so laid 
off includes 72.385 square miles more, making | 
a total of 268,634 square miles. In our des 
criptiun we confine ourselyes to the portion in- 

ded in the organized courties of the Staic. 
Uther portions may ultimately become valuable 
for mineral and agricultural purposes, but at 
present the Comanches and other nomadic 
tribes use the territory fur their buating grouid. | 


| 


Texus is naturally divided into two geveral 
divisions. About one-fourth of its area is in- 
cluded in what is called the coast region, a tier 
of counties, three or four deep, bor 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


flat region, the country becom 


derins on | 
Alter passing over this | 
S more rolling, | 
even to hills of considerable maguitude, by 
courtesy Most oft 
those seeking homes in Texas expect to make 


denowinated mountains. 


their living out of the soil- 
in the right direction. 


they are looking 
Gvod land can be ob- 
tained on reasonable terms in tracts of any de- 
sirable size. r 
markably cheap. 


> ee , 
Provisions are abundant and re- 


Thousands ot beeves are heing killed for their 
hides and tallow; and of course meat is che up. 
during the coming fall aud winter corn will ve 
very abundant and atu low price, fifty 


per bushel. 


cents 
‘Theimmigrant cominy to-Texas 
has fixed ip his mind the branch of business he 
intends to prosecute. 
cotton he may go anywhere. The present year 
cotton has been exteusively cultivated in the 
extreme northern portion of the State and also 
on the Rio Grande in the Southwest, with no 
disaster. Buttom lands anywhere wil! produce 
nearly or quite a bale to the acre, and uplands 
a half bale. Gins are being erected in ail parts 
of the State, and if the price rules up to the 
present figures, the time is not distant when 
Texas wall prodace a million of bales per an- 
num. 

The fodder from the corn and sorghum and 
the crab grass which come up spontaneously 
after the crop is matured, furnishes splendid 
food upon which to feed teams and cows through 
the winter. Connected with the principal crops 
may everywhere be produced the broom corn. 
The manufacture of brooms is beginning to at- 
tract attention, and may hecome a proficuble 
industry. Everywhere, too, peas, beans, pota- 
toes and melons maybe raised in the greatest 
abundance. 


Some mills have already been erected for 


If it is to raise corn or 


| vails, mitigates the heat, and renders our c¢li- 


| capacity for production. 


| other machinery are made. 


certain that of the five Ohio Democratic Con- 


| during the war, aud who was tried by a miii- 


= 
pressing oil from the Castor Bean, which grows 
almost spontaneously in all parts of the State. 
Excepting some heavily-timbered portions of | 


Texas, the whole State is admirably adapted to | 
stock raising. Truc, as the country becomes | 
more densely settled and covered with stock, | 
the old sedge grass is killed out, but in a year | 
or two a thick mat of luxur‘ant grass of an im- 


church and preacher, 


lature will establish a system of free public | 


schools for the whole scholastic population. 





If persons coming to Texas have been ac- 


customed to a coast region, the Gulf of Mexico 
washes Texas from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, 


and cn 
the bays, bayous, and rivers there are immense 
land adapted to cultivation. The; 
waters abound in the finest fish, oysters, tur- | 


a distance of five or six hundred miles: 


tracis of 


ties, &e.; and the forest trees are covered with | 
vines producing grapes, from which millions of | 
gallons of wine might annually manufac- | 
tured. | 

Portions of the State 
droughts and a scarcity of water. The droughts | 
are most frequent if the region west of the | 


Coloradu river. Sumetimes we are drowned | 
much water. These may cause | 
the uplands ireshly plowed to wash. To guard 
the land must be horizontally 
plowed ; and this can he done with very little | 
trouble. 


out with teo 


against this 


exas northers, and 
of Our 
northers are of short duration. They condace 
to health, aud give the farmer fine opportunites 
to kiil his pork. 
breeze at Galveston, which almost always pre- 


Some complain af our 


others of the severe heat summer. 


As tor our summer, the sea | 


mate one of the most delightful on earth. 


Our population need not confine themselves 
to agriculturai pursuits. We have in our moun- 
tain springs the finest water-power in the world 
for propelling machinery. This water power 
is already being employed to run various mills | 
und manufactories. There are in the State | 
some twelve or fifteen cotton and wovllen fae- 


tories, and their numbers constantly multiply- 





ing, while the older ones are increasing their 


At Houston, Galveston, Jefferson, and ver- 
haps other puints, there are extensive founda- 
ries and shops where all kinds of engines and | 

We can but touch at the undeveloped mineral ; 
wealth of our great State. Mountains of iron | 
ore of great richness and superior quality have | 
been found in some twenty or thirty different 
counties. ‘There are inexhaustible beds of coal, 
and quarries of marble, gypsum, and soap stone, 
as there are old shafts with the evidences of | 
having been worked on the Liano and other 
Western rivers. There is no doubt but silver 
will be found in paying quantities. 

Yours truly, 
Ricuarp Newsom. 


IN BRIEF 


——— 


NE ws 


A. T. Stewart's income last year was less 
than $100,006. Llis real estate transactions 
netted him twice that, showing tbat his im- 


7 


mense dry gvods business was carried on at a 
loss. | 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer thinks it almost 
1 


gressmen, Gen, Morgan, Judge Dickinson, 
Judse Van Tramp, and Mr. Strader, will be re- 
nominated. Mr. Mungen has several anxious 
eompetitors for the numination in the Fifth 
District. 


It is reported that the Prince of Wales went 
on a bender in Liverpool! with some friends the 
other night and was put intu the police station 
by a policeman who had no idea of the size of | 
the fish he had caught. 


Princeton College has conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon Goy. Jobn T. Hofman 
and Ilarvard has conferred the same distinction 
upon Hon. Wm. M. Evarts. They bad befure 
been similarly houored by the colleges trom 
which they graduated—the tormer by Union 
and the latter by Yale. 





Generui Robert E. Lee has refused, on behalf 
of Mrs. Lee, to accept the annuity of $3,000 | 
settled upon her by the ‘Trustees of Washing 
ton College. ‘he Bourd hus, however, inti- 
mated to hin that they must adhere to their 
original plan. 


Justin McCarthy says American women de 
ligut in using high sounding phrases, while 
tuwr English sisters effect plamness in their 
speech, and shyness of the bir words in the 
vocabulary. 

Audrew 


traitorous 


Humphreys, a major geveral in the 
orgunization of the Sons of Liberty 


Lary Commission aud forbidden to leave Indian- 
upulis during the remuamder of the war, offici 
ated aS chairman cf the Demucratic Convention 
waich weet at Terra Haute Tour: day and vomi- 
nated Dan ei Vourhees for Cuusress 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle and Sentinel 
learus that a planter near Midway, in South 
Carolina, about seventy miles from Augusta, 
has cultivated his entire furm this year, so far 
at least us plowing is concerned, with an alli- 
gator. ‘The animal is an anusuaily large one— | 
weighs $00 pounds—and is perfectly docile and | 
aomesticated. He is said to work splendidiy 
in plow harness, : 





Geu. Butler's daughter Blanche and Senator 
Awes, of Mississippi, will be married at St. 
Aune’s church, in Lowell, on Thursday, July 

cl. Tbe festiviies will occupy four duys, the 
ceremony and a grand ball occupying the last. 
The bridesinaids will be Blanche’s cousin, Miss 
Hildreth, Miss Nesmith and Miss Talbott, ot 
Lowell, and Miss Chandler, daughter of Senutor 
Uhandier. 


The official returns just received av the Bu- 
reau Of Statistics show that the tutal value ot 


condensed milk exported feum the port of New | 


York im the yeur 1869 was $79,652. of which 
$21,870 went to Koyland, $14,900 to Australia, 
34.404 to the United States of Columbia, 39,- 
176 to China, $7,116 to Brazil, $3,087 to Cuba, 


| 34,093 to the British West Indies, and $1,767 | 


to the Danish West Indies. 


The number of persons holding lands in 
England is yradually dwindling down, until 
there is now but 30,766 lauded proprietors on 
the whole island. In France, where protection 
is the nation’s policy, there was. in 1361, 
7,545,724 lauded proprietors of all kinds, snd 
the present number is at least 8,000,000. Of 
the rural proprietors, 1t is estimated that 3,000,- 
QUO own, OU an average, abuut two and one- 


| half acres; 2,000,000 average about nine acres | 
' 


| each. 
A visitor at Mr. Dickens’ house writes to a 
Boston frieud that Mr. Dickens, after he re- 
ceived the fatal paralytic stroke, never regained 
consciousness, but ** ior twenty-four hours he 
breathed heavier and heavier, louder and leu- 
der, until w quarter of an hour before he ex- 
pired he begau to sob, At last the tears rolled 
down his furrowed cheek, and with one last sob 
his spirit departed.” 










| soon disappear. 


| sick, and Thurlow Weed is rapidly failing. In 
| their time, these men have done 


| better than a cheap sort of cage. 


| man cars merely by reading about them, what 


| continental travel, he ultimately settled in Lon- 


| 1837, he became one of the royal physicians 


| harshly before company, and she threatened 


j never speak to him again. 


| ever since, and during the long silence | 


| Brodhead, James M. 
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tional Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Compan 
Na ven — pany To Debilitated Persons, 
MONTH OF MAY, 1870 | Lo Dyspeptics, 
Principal Office, No. 507 Seventh Street, Washington, D. ¢. _ To Sufferers from Liver Complaint, 











Total amount of Deposits 


Net gain for the month 


Total amount of Deposits. ......... .:eer + 


Tetal amount of Drafts............crecee ceeer 


Total amount due Depositors.........-++++++- 


All communications, including remittances to and 
| its officers, Washington, D. C., Banking-house, 607 


D. L. EATON, Actuary, 

SAM'L L. HARRIS, Financial Inspector. 

; | 
Until September next the present liquor law 

of Massachusetts is in force, and the sale of | 


are subject to severe | anything to be drank on the premises is illegal. | 
Op the Ist of September, under the new law, 


if | 
seven citizens of a town and fifty of a city have | 
petitioned for a popular vote, an election is to | 
be held to decide whether the sale of ale, lager | 
beer, and cider will be allowed. If affirma- | 
tively decided, it will be legal to sell these 
beverages over the bar to be drank on the | 
premises. 


The rebel General Cheatham is in the bitters | 
business. Cheatham has gall enough to start 
his establishment handsomely ; and whenever 
he gets out he can resort conveniently to his 
brother maleontents. Cheatham will certainly 
thrive, for he will be sure to be his own best 
customer. Bitters is his strong hold. 


A Clarkston (Mo.) paper says: ‘* We learn 
that Captain Samuel Hildebrand was in town a 
day or two ago making purchases. He is quietly 
engaged in farming on a slope of Croly’s ridge, | 
a few miles from Ovwk Bluffs, or ‘ Seatterville,’ 





| just across the Arkansas border. He claims | 


that he has been lied about and upow more thar | 
any other man the century has produced. How. ! 
ever that may be, there is no disputing the fact | 
that he is now conducting himself in the most 
orderly and peaceable manner.”’ 


The origin cf ‘Pickwick’ was to supply let- 
ter-press to accompany some bizarre plates of | 
the artist, Seymour. ‘“Pickwick’’ became a 
success with the first number, but Seymour 
committed suicide beforethe fourth had been 
issued. Among the artists who offered them- 
selves to continue the illustrations was Thack- | 
ery, and the refusal to employ him by the pub- | 
lishers of “Pickwick”? may have been the pri- 


| mary cause of his rejection of the pencil for the 


pen, and furnished Dickens with his 


rival, 


great 


Some of the old landmarks of the press must 
James Gordon Bennett is re- 
ported as tatally ill. Greeley is dangerously 


more than 
Presidents and Congressmen to control the 
policy of the country, and give impetus to that 
vast macerial and mental development it has 
evjoyed. It has been their mission to make 
the honors, but not to enjoy them. 


‘The London ‘limes expresses great astonish- 
ment at the sumptuous appointments of Pull- 
man’s palace cars, as deseribed in the newspa- 
pers. They have no first-clars cars in England 
If the Thun- 
derer is astonished at the lux»ry of the Pull- 


would be the’ effect upon it of riding in them? 
The dil{trence is as great as between seeing an 
elephant and hearing of one. 


On Thursday the cable brought the an- 
nouncement of the death of Sir James Clark, 
theeminent physician, in the 82d year of his 
aye. He was theson of aScotch farmer, and 
was born in Findlaton, Banffshire. He com- 
pleted his medical studies at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity in 1817, and after some years spent in 


don, where he became private physician to 
King William LV., and to the Duchess of Kent 
and her daughter, the Princes Victoria. On 
the accession of the latter to the throne in 


and created a baronet. Since that period he 
has heen the trusied friend as well as medical 
attendant of the present royal family. 


According to the Jamestown (N. Y.) Jour- 
nal, there lives in the town of Harmony, Chau- 
tauqua county, @ husband and wife who have 
not exchanged words for twenty-one years. In 
1849 the husband contradicted his better half 


that in default of better behavior she would 
The busband re- 
plied that be wished nothing better, and the 
wife took him at his word. They bave con- 
tinued tu live together in this taciturn fashion 


had several children. Their intercouse is cu - 
ducted in an indirect mavner through one «. 
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drafts on the Company, will be addressed to 
Seventh street. 

J. W. ALVORD. President. 

REV. D. W. ANDERSON, 2d Vice President. 


All About the Public Lands, 


HAWES’ MANUALOF U.S.SURVEYING. | 
Tells all About the Public Lands, 


Ittells how the Government lands are sur- 
veyed. 

It tells how to enter, locate. purchase or set- 
tle upon lands, under the Pre-emption or Home- 
stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, ns 1 gives full instructions, 
with blank forms, fees, &c., 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub: | 
lic lands are. 

[ ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 





YEARS. | 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

It tellsabout Mineral Landsand Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hann- 
Book of the Public Land System of the United 
States. 





United States SENATE CHAMBER, 
Wasninoton, May 25, 1868. 
The undersigned have carefully examined the 


Scrveyixa Manvat prepared by J. H. Hawkes, | 


and find it a most invaluable work. 
In addition to complete and authentic instrue- 


States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws. and instructions for acquiring titles | 
under them. 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 


higher institutions of learning in the country. 
S. C. POMEROY, 

Chairman of Senate Com, on Public Lands. 
GEO. W. JULIAN, 

Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


WasHincton, Feb. 3, 1868. 


pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 


much value to surveyors in the public land States 


or other persons dealing in or locating public 
and. 

' Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon —— their copies 
promptiy. M. EDMUNDS. 

Late Com. of the General Land Office. 

The Surveyinc Manvat, carefully wrapped, 

will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. : 

Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 

registered letters, or drafts. 

Addreas J. oH. HAWES, 

Washington, D. C 


. . 
a 


LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 


MONDAY VIGHT 
of each month. in the 
COlumbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 
Working people und their friends are invited 


to attend. 
G. F. NEEDHAM, 


mh81-tf. ‘Secretary. 


THE GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY! 


Dr. WALKER’S CALIFORNIA 


VINECAR BITTERS. 








the children, as, for instance, by asking a chil: 

ut table, “Will your mother have some meat ?’ 

which is uuswered in the same roundabout 
fashion. The couple is said to be wealthy, and 
to be owners of a pretty large farm. 
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Whipple, George Rev New York City. 
Whiitiosey, E., General................cccce ese ue - Washington, D.C. 











CROMWELL HOUSE, 

“EQUAL PUBLIC PRIVILESES FOR ALL,” 
BY 

DR. R. I. CROMWELL, 

271 CUSTOM-HOUSE STREET, 
(Corner of Villere Street, ) 
NEW ORLEANS. 
Board and lodging by the day or week. Re- 


sponsible for all parcels, moneys, baggage, Ac. 
left in my charge. : i dom, : 
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de of Poor Rum, Whiskey, Proof Spirits, and 
Refuse Liquors, dectored, spiced, and sweetened to 
please the taste, called ** Tonics” “ Appetizers,” “ Re- 
atorers,” &c., thatlead th. tippleron todrunkenness and 
ruin, but are a true Medicine, made from the Native 
Roois and lerbs of Cry rma the GREAT BLOOD. 

ulants. e ad - 
ig Stimulants: LIFE-GIVING PRIN ‘ 


a perfect Kenovator and Luvigorator of the System, carry- 


= 
2 
cy 
r] 


healthy condition. No person can take these Bitters, 
according to directions, and remain long unwell. _ 
$100 wi!l begiven for anincurable case, providing the 
bones are not destroyed by mineral poisons or other 
means, and the vital organs wasted beyond the point of 


oe atory and Chronic Rheuma- 


ition 
Intermittent Fevers, 
Kidneys, and 
Vi most succerarul. 
which g et, produced by derangement of the 


8. 
See eras aia le, Bs 
BKlotches, » + im ’ 
Cea nies, Ring- Worms, Scald Head, Sore Eyes, Kry- 
sipelas, Itch, Scuri® Discolorations of the Sk.n, Humors 
and Diseases of the Skin, of whatever name or nature, 
are literally dug up and out of the system ina 
shorttime by the use Of these Bitters. One bottle in 
such cascs will convince the most incredulous of their 
curative effects. 


OR INDIGESTION, Headache, 
pais Sere eiders, Coughs, 1. s of the Chest, 
Diasiness, hour Stomach, Bud in the Mouth, Bii- 
Hious Attacks, Polpn ia of the Heart, Copious Dis- 
charges of Urine, in the regions of the Kidneys, 
- oh are cured ty these Bitters. 
oak the Vitaied Blood ere find its im- 
Pr vores; cleanse it wD find it obstructed and slug - 
ei j cleaned it when ft is 
Keep the blood 


ya pareand the 


in tour pis fo Se Ger- 
Ba es cc 


tebren Withee sais 





| in this Bitters are grown in Germany, their vital | 


| be furnished ata cheaper price, but is it not 


It 1s almost indispensable to every | 


should find a place in all the school libraries and | 


I have examined the Surveying Manual pre- | 


and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, | 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


off all poisonous matter, and restoring the blood toa - 


| George E. Spencer.. 
Arkansas. 


| Alex. Mc‘ onald... 
' Benjamin F. Rice... 
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NEW ERA 
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Delaware. ves Hampshire. , ’ 
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Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Full- Edmund G@. Ross........«..1871 Simon Cameron..............1875 | i¢ men and philanthropists in every section of 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Samuel C, Pomeroy........ 1873! John Brort................cece0 ye | the Un} 
Eruetations, Sinking or Fluttering at the SEK ae eee Rae _Hhodse island. ae 1c Union, In response to these demand this 
Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, | Garrett Davis*...........1873, William Spraxue.......18;5 | Paper is established. ‘ 
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HOOFLAND'S erate mace . especial medium for the effective 
Matt. H. Carpenter.. - ARTS diffusion of right principles and much-needed 


GERMAYV BITTERS, 


Is different from all others. It is composed of | 
the pure Juices, or Vital Principle of Roots, | 
Herbs, ond Barks, (or, as medicinally termed, | 
Extracts,) the worthless or inert portions of the | 
ingredients not being used. Therefore in one 
Bottle of this Bitters there is contained as much ' 
medicinal virtue as will be found in several gal 
lons of ordinary mixtures. The Roots, &c., used 


tific Chemist, and forwarded to the manufactory 
in this city, where they are compounded and bot- 
tled. Containing no spirituous ingredients, this | 
Bitters is free from the objections urged against | 
all others ; no desire for stimulants can be in- | 
duced from their use, they cannot make drunk: | 
ards, and cannot, under any circumstances, have | 
any but a beneficial effect. 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN TONIC, 


Was compounded for those not inclined to ex- 
treme bitters, and is intended ‘for use in cases | 


principles extracted in that country by a scien- 
! 


| when some alcoholic stimulant is required in | 
| connection with the Tonic properties of the Bit- 


ters, Each bottle of the Tonic contains one 
bottle of the Bitters. combined with pureSANTA 
CRUZ RUM, and flavored in such a manner 
that the extreme bitterness of the bitters is over- 
come, forming a preparation highly agreeable | 
and pleasant to the palate, and containing the 
medicinal virtues of the Bitters. The price of | 
the Tonic is $1.50 per Bottle, which many per- | 
sons think too high. They must take into con- 
sideration that the stimulant used is guaranteed 
to be of a pure quality. A poor article could 





better to pay a little more and have a good arti- 
cle? A medicinal preparation should contain | 
none but the best ingredients; and they who ex- | 
pect to obtain a cheap compound, and be bene- | 
fited by it, will most certainly be cheated. 


fHLOOFLAND'S 
GERMAN BITTERS | 


| 
| 
| 
; 


OR i 


HOOFLAND'S 
GERMANY TONIC 


WITH 
HOOFLAND'S 


PODOPHYLLIY PILL, 


| 
,* 
Will cure you. They are the greatest | 


BLOOD PURIFIERS 


Known to the Medical world, and will eradi- | 
cate diseases arising from impure blood, Debil- | 
ity of the Digestive Organs, or Diseased Liver, 
‘in a shorter time than any other known reme- | 


Bie : ; | dies, 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I | 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of | 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN REMEDIES 


| 
Are the oldest remedies now before the public, | 
for the cure of Dyspepsia, Debility, Liver Com- | 
| 
{ 
' 


| plaint, Xe. 
Remember that 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC 


Is composed of the ingredients of the Bitters, | 
combined with pure Santa Cruz Rum, flavoring | 
, Extracts, &c., and is one of the most agreeable | 


| preparations ever offered to the public. 


t 

| 

Remember, ! 
’ ' 

_That these remedies have cured more cases of | 
disease of the Digestive Organs than all others | 
combined, 


Remember that 
HOOFLAND'S GERMAN REMEDIES 


Have been certified to by persons occupyin 
the most dignified positions. both publicly es 
socially. 








temember that 
| HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS. 
and 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN TONIC, 
Will renew your strength, give you a good appe- | 
tite, and enable your stomach to digest 
properly. | 
Remember that 
HOUFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS, 
and 
HOOFLAND'S GERMAN TONIC, 
Will cure every case of MARASMUS, or Wast- | 
ing Away of the Body. 


| 
| 
{ 


Remember that H 
; HOOFLAND'S GERMAN REMEDIES 
Are the medicines you require to purify the blood, | 
excite the torpid Liver to healtiiy action, 
and to enable you to pass safely through 
any hardships or exposure 


OR. “AOOFLAND’S 





Or Substitute for Mercury Pills. 
TWO PILLS A DOSE. 


The most powerful, yet innocent, Vegetable 
Catiartic known. 

It is not necessary to take a handful of these | 
Pills to produce the desired effect : two of them | 
act quickly and powerfully, cleansing the Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels of all impurities. The 
-y ingredient is Podophyllin, or the Alco- | 

olic Extract of Mandrake, which is by many | 
times more powerful, acting and searching than | 
the Mandrake itself. Its peculiar action is upon 


from the injurious results attached to the use of | 
that mineral. : 
For all diseases, in which the use of a cathartic | 
is indicated, these Pills will 
tion in every case. They NEVER FAIL. 


Costiveness, Dr. Hoofland’s German 
should be used in connection with the Pills. 
The tonic effect of the Bitters or Tonic builds 
up the system. 


Liver, and gives strength, energy, and vigor. 


disease can retain its hold, or ever assail you. 
Recollect that itis DR- HOOFLAND’S GER- 


a may say is just as good 
cy 
by Express to any locality, u 
the Principal Office, at the German Medicine 
Store, No. 631 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 
These Remedi Sale ists, 


jan l-cowly 









the Liver, cleansing it speedily from all obstruc- | 
tious, with all the power of Mercury, yet free | 


give entire satisfac- 


In cases of Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and | 
Tonic ' 


The Bitters or Tonic purifies | 
the Blood, strengthens the Nerves, regulates the | 


Keep your Bowels active with the Pills, and | 
tone up the system with Bitters or Tonic, and no | 


MAN REMEDIES that are so universally used 
and highly recommended ; and do not allow the | 
Druggist to induce you to take anything else that | 
, because he makes a | 
r profit on it. These Remedies will be sent | 
n application to | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 







Republicans, ‘9; *Democrats, 11. 
Senate would contain 74 members. 


} o 54. ; —o = A The Senators el-ct from Georgia and Virginia have not been | 
A Bitters without Alcohol or Spirits of anu kind, | admitted to their seats. st seas sah 


Vacancies, 4. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Alabama. i 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. | 
3—Robert 8. Heflin. \ 
4—Charles Hayes t 
5——_—-Cox.* | 
(-———Sherman.* 


{The Alabama members 


| were elected in August, and) 
consequentiy have not been, 
admitted. | 


Arkansas. } 
1—-Logan H. Root. 
2—Authony A. C, Rogers.* | 
5—Thomas Boles. 


hn ye 4 
\—Samuel B. Axtel.* 
2—Aaron A. Sargent. ' 
3—James A. Johnson.* { 
Connecticut. | 
1—Julius Strung. 
2—tephen W. Kellogg. 
35—H. Hl. Starkweather. | 
4—William H. Barnum.” 
Delaware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Florida 


Charles M. Hamilton, 


a. 
{Seven Districts, No elec-! 


| tion yet held for Members of; 
} the XList Congress. 
| Members of the last « ongreas! 
were these :] 


The 


1—J. W. Ciift. 
2—Nelson iift*” 
3—William P. Edwards 
4—Samuel H. Gove, 
5—Crarles LL. Prince 


At Large—John A Logan. 
1—Norman B. Jud. { 
2—-Juhn F. Farnsworth 
3—H. CG. Burchard. 
4—John B. thawley. 
5—Ebon C. Ingers: |. 
6—Burton C. Cook. 
7—Jesse A. Moore, 
8—Shelby M. Cullom. 
9—Thornton W. Mcweely.* 

10—Albert G@. Barr.* 

1t—Samuel 8. Marshall." 
12—Joho B. ay. 

14—John M. Crebs.* 

Indiana. 
i—Wnm. E. Niblack.* 
2—Michael C. Kerr.* 
3—Wm. 8. Holman.* 
4—ieo. W. Jalian. 
5—John Coburn... 
6—-laviel W. Voorhees.* 
7—Godl.-ve &. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyuer. 
9—John P. . Shanks. 

10—Wm. Williams. 
lli—Jasper Packard. 


lowa. 
1—George W. McCrary. 
2—William Smyth. 
3—Whm. B. Allison. 
4—Wm. Loughridge. 
5—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Palmer. 
Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 
Kentucky 
1—Lawrence 3. Trimble.* 
2—wi. M. Sweeney. * 
3—( Resigned.) 
4—4J, Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 
7—James B. Beck.* 
8—George M, Adams.* 
9—John M. Rice.* 
Louisiana, 
1—Louis St, Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 
3—Ado phe Bailey.* 
4—Michuel Ryan.* 
5—George W. McCranie.* 
Maine. 
1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
5—James G. Blaine. 
4—John A. Peters, 
5—Eugene Hale. 
Maryland. 
1—Samuel Hambleton.* 
2—Stevenson archer.* 
3--Thomas Swann.* 
4—Patrick Hamill.” 
5--Frederick Stone.” 
Massachusetts. 
1—-James Bafflagton. 
2—Onkes Ames. 
3—Uinery Twitchell. 
4—-Samuel Hooper. 
5—Benjamin F. Butler. 
6—Nathaniel P. Ba sks. 
7—Ueorge M. Brooks. 
8—dieorge F. Hvar. 
¢—-Wm. B. Washburn. 
10—Henry L. Dawes. 


Michigan. 
1—Fernando C, Beaman. 
2—Wwm. L. Stoughton. 
3—Austin Blair. 
4—Thomas W. Ferry. 
£—Omer D. Conger. 
6—Randolph strickland. 

Minnesota 
1—Morton 8 Wilkinson. 
2—Eugene M. Wilson.* 

Mississippi. 
1—George E. Harris, 
2—-J. L. Morphis, 
3—J, C. W. McKee, 
4—L. W. Perce. 


Afissouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 


New Hampshire 
1—Jarob H tla. 
2—Aaron F. Stevens 
3—Jarcob Benton. 

New Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles Haicht* 
3—John T. Bird. 
John Hill. 
5—Orest-s Clevela: da." 

Vow York 
1—Nenry A. Reeves.* 
2—Joho G. Shumaker. 
3—Heory W. Slociun. 
4—John Fox.* 
5—Johu Morrissey.” 
6—raruuel 8. Cox * 
7—Harvey C. Calkin.* 
8—James Brooks.* 
9—Fernando Wood* 


| 10-—Clarkson N. Potter 
' 11—George W. Greene.* 


12—Joln H. Ketcham. 


| 138—Jotin A. Griswold.* 


14—stephen L. Mayhem.* 
165—Adviphus H, ‘Tanner. 
16—Orange Ferriss. 
17—William A. Wheeler 
18—Stephen santord 
19—Charles Knapp. 
20—Addison H, Lutlin. 
21—Alex, H. Bailey 
22—John U. Churchill 


; 2+—Dennis Mc arthy 


24—George W. Cowles 
25—William H. Kelsey 
26—Giles W. iotcukias 
27—Liamilton Ward. 
28—Nvah Davis, jr 
29--Jolin Fisher, 


| 30-—David 3. Benneti 


31—vo ter rheidon. 
North Carolina 
1—Chinton L. \ obb 
2-—-David Heaton. 
3—Oliver Hl. vockers 
(Resigned.) 
5—Israei G. Lash. 
6—-Francis EF. shober.- 
7--Plato Darham.* 
Ohio. 
1-—Peter W. strader.* 
2—Job E. stevenson. 
3—Kobert v. schencl. 
4—William Lawrence 
5—William Muugen.* 
6—John A. Smith. 
7—James J. Winans 
&—Jonn Keatty 
9—Kdw. F. Dickinson. 
10—Truman H. Hoag.* 
ll—Johno T. Wilson. 
12—Phil. Van Tramp * 
18—George W. Morgan.* 
14—Martin Welker. 


| 15—Eliakim IH. Moore, 


16—John A. Bingham. 


; 17—Jacob A. Amblor. 


18—Wiiliam H. Upson. 
19—James A. Gartield. 
Oregon. 
1—Joseph 8. smith.* 
Pennsylvania. 

1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
2—Charies O'Neiil. 
3—John Moffet.* 
4—Wiltiam D, Kelley. 
5—Jonn R. Readiug.* 
6—Joun b, Stiles.” 
7—Wasb. Townsend. 

k—J. Lawrence Getz.* 
9—Oliver J. Dickey. 
10—Henry L. Cake. 
11—Daniel M. Van Aukei.* 
12—George W. Woodward.” 
14—Ulysses Mercur, 
li—Jobn B. Packer. 
15—Richard J. Haldeman.* 


| 16—John Cessna. 
17—Daniel J. Morrell. 


‘ 
‘ 
; 
' 
{ 


2—Qustavus A. Finkelburg. 


3—Jaumes R. McCormick * 
4—sempronius H. Boyd. 
5—Samuel &. Burdett 
6—Nobert T. Van Horn 
7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin 
Q—Nevid P, Dyer. 

Nebraska 
1—John Taffe. 

Nevada. 
i1—Thomas Fitch. 
Republicans, inciuding 

157 ; * Democrats, 71 
is contested. Members 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Radicals 


18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
19—Glenni W. acofield. 
20—Calvin W. Giitiilan. 
ah ecanarage 
22—James ®. Negley. 
23—Darwin Phelps. 
24—Joseph B. Donley. 
Rhode Island. 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 
2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
South Carolina 
1—( Resigned.) 
2—vu. C. Bowen. 
3—Solomon D. Hoge. 
4—W. D. simpson.” 
Tennessee. 
At Large—Joun B. Kogers. 
1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
38—Villiam B. stokes. 
4—Lewia Tillman. 
5—William F. Prosser, 
6—Samuel M. Arneil. 
T—Isaac KR. Hawkins 
8—William J. smith 


§ 


Vermont. 
1—Chas. W. Willard, 
2—Luke P. Poland. 
$+Worthington C. Smith.’ 

Virginia, 
1—Richard 3. Ayer. 
2—James H. Platt. 
3—Charles H. Porter. 
4—George W. Booker. 
5—Robert Ridgway. 

6— William Milnes, jr. 
j—Lewis McKenzie. 
&—J. K. Gibson. 

At Large—Joseph Sear. 


West Virginia 
1—Isaac H. Duvail. 
2—James €. McGrew 
38—Juhn §. Witebor 

Wisconsin. 
1—Halbert E. Puine 
2—Benj. ¥. Hopkins 
3—Amasa Cob. 
4—Chas. A. Eldridge.” 
$—Philetus Sawyer. 
6—Cad. C. Washburn, 


iu trom Georgia 


Missis-ippi, aud Texas,*make, with the contested seat, 17 


vacancies, 


A full ifouse would have 245 members. 


A fui | 
| 








i 
| 


ee 


instruction. For the inculeation of those habits ot 


| industry, economy, and self-reliance which con 


| duce to independent manhood, and give Vitality 


and energy to free government, insyring in return 


! 
| blessings to the governed. 


While the editors of the New Era are 


colored men, and the contributors « ill be mainly 


colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of ali questions of vital importance to 


the co y by any of its citi: i 
ountry by any of its citizens. Communica: 


tions suitable for publication in these columns 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 


country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upen all questions involving the especiai ia- 
teresis of the colored American citizen. the 


simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other, It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upoh a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 


equality before the law, and fail protection of 


| person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 


The New Era will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& onenese Of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchiscd 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem 
vering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Ena will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our 
selves, however, entire independence on _politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 

arty platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 


ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands, ; 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
anether, and to God. The nation will ever fied 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,52% colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper wil! 
contain regular contributions from the Freed 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 


Exa a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENTS, 

The industrial interests of the colored people 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Bra 
on this subject: 





“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in a!l things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 


fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and portresones labor, and this knowl 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective through the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 





and Conservatives, 
One seat, Covede’s, in Pennsylvania | 
not sworn 
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OF AMERICA, 


are hiberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
extion! he spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God, 
{we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, aud justificetion 
vf our claim 10 impartial treatment and fai: 
dealing. 
| .**'That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
| of all, thai trades be opened to our children, 
, and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
oud place, that for every day’s labor given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed against us; 
i and thirdly, since we believe that the inteili- 
| gence, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
depends in no small degree upon the diversity 
_of their iudasdrial pursuits, we ask that we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the tactory, the foundry, the 
workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 





‘| wherever labor is to be done and an able and 


' faithful workman is wanted we conceive that 
‘we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color or former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful pertormances of the contract made, and the 
: employee ceasonable treatment and the compen- 
| sation promised. Hence, while we condemn that 
| spirit which in its proseriptive regulations deniea 
| us industrial opportunity and the fruits of honest 
toil, we rejoice in all those evidences of pros- 
pective good which we and other laboring classes 
_ see in the erection of factories and foundries in 
| Maryland, Virgiuia, Kentueky, Missouri, ‘Ien- 
' nessee, Georgia, and Alabama, promising that 
our strong aud labor hardened hands, our intel- 
_ lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
' education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
by considerate treatment and the prospect of 
' just compensation, shall all be given to the de- 
velopment of the industrial resources of our 
‘ several States in the interest of our employers." 


, The New Era will be made a desirable visitor 
. for the family and the fireside, and we earnesily 
| eppenl to our friends everywhere to aid us by 
| their subscriptions and their influence. 

| - The subseription price of the New Era will be 
| $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, or 6 


copies for $10, in advance. 
Address Publishers NEW ERA, 
; Lock Box Xe. 31. 


Wasuinotoy, Jam. 1, 1870, 
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broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the ° 
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~Titen for the New Ena. 
Babe and Mother. 


is BY WM. H, JOSEPHUS, 
Like a rosebud just unfolding 
’Neath its diadem of dew, 
Blushing in the rays, and moulding 
Heav'nly beauties to our view; 
Thus it lay, the fairy creature, 
Type of innocence and bliss! 
Smiling till each tiny feature 
Shamed the rose for loveliness. 


Darling babe! whose dawning graces 
Gem a mother’s doting breast, 
Scarce two months have left their traces 
Since thou art its cherished guest. 
Nestling there, not yet asleeping, 
Hid in clouds of snowy white, 
lo! its eyes, like jewels pesping, 
Scintillate with pure delight. 


Now upturned, in silent wonder, 
To the sunbeam'd window near, 
Knowingly they seem to ponder 
O'er the sev'ral marvels there: 
Doubtless, o'er the reflex glitter 
On the creeper-garnished ledge, 
Or the pet canary's twitter, 
Trilling from its wiry hedge. 


Next, with downward glance, they wander, 
And the cosy crib explore, 
Ling’ ring where those kittens yonder 
Romp at ball upon the floor. 
As the parent’s warm caresses 
Coax each prank, each flitting smile, 
Feebly at her straggling tresses 
Baby fingers clutch the while. 
See! how fondly rapt she gazes— 
Reads each latent thought and whim— 
Pausing while the cottage mazes 
Echo back her vesper hymn! 
Natureé’s rarest gifts, her dower, 
Hallow’d by content and joy, 
Are, with true, tho’ nascent power, 
Mirror’d in her first-born boy. 


Hark! the welcome sound familiar— 
Footsteps near the garden gate— 
Love-trained ears need no auxiliar— 
‘* Papa's come !’—he’s never fate. 
Up she starts—the vigils over,— 
With her babe, precipitate, 

Issues from the cottage bower, 
Like a doe, to greet her mate. 


Happy scene! thine artless lustre 
Casts around a moral spell ; 
Where fond hearts, thus radiant. cluster, 
Constellated bliss must dwell. 
Such a home, with babe and mother-— 
Such as love, not wealth, commands— 
Who can yearn or toil for other 
Save that Home not made with hands? 
~-—--- 
From the Little Corpora]. 
: - 
COALS OF FIRE. 
BY RALPH G. LEONARD. 

The prizes at Enderby were given either in 
books or money, whichever the winner pre- 
ferred. The presentation was not a public 
ceremony. So when the doctor had read off 
the names of the successful candidates, the 
audience gave the usual round of applause, and 
the boys in the ‘galleries stamped until the old 
church shook, and clapped till their hands were 
nearly blistered. Then the Boston band struck 
up ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” in such an enticing 
way that everyone set ont for their own sweet 
home as fast as possible; and in ten minutes 
the church was silent and deserted. 

The last notes of the band had died away, 
the musicians were bagging their instruments 
and buttoning up their overcoats, the sexton 
was shuffling softly around in his slippers, 
putting out the lights, the doctor and the gentle- 
men of the committee were waiting on the 
platform, and a dozen or more of us boys were 
waiting in the porch to see the last of the 
evening. The sexton tapped Harry Stearns 
on the shoulder. The sexton was a small man, 
seedy and solemn. We used to expend a vast 
amount of small wit upon him. He was 
known familiarly in those days as “Old Head- 
stones,” ‘Old Crossbones,’ ‘Old Dust and 
Dust.’’ 

‘Young gentleman,” said he, in a sepulchral 
tone, much as if he were summoning the boy 
to attend his own funeral—‘‘ young gentleman, 
you are wanted by the centlemen on the plat- 
form.’’ 

“You will wait for me, won’t you, boys ?” 
said Harry, turning to go. 

“T[urry up then,” cried Max, shuffling off a 
small breakdown, to keep his feet warm. ‘It 
is cold out here. Short and sweet is your 
music, old boy. It would not take me long to 
accept thirty dollars and complimentary re- 
marks from His Reverence the Doctor and the 
Lord High Nabobs of Committee-men.” 

“O, but wouldn’t Grove Vorse like to be 
standing in his shoes now !” said I, peering in 
at the open door, and watching Warry mount 
the rickety steps and shake hands with the 
gentlemen. : 

“ Yes, sir!’ said Max, emphatically, “ Vorse 
would give all the double-refined patent-leathers 
of a lifetime to stand in those country made 
cowhides these five minutes. By the way,'Grove 
slipped off quite small and still at the last, 
didn’t he ?”’ ; 

“T suppose he is disappointed; everybody 
thought he would get the prize, and told him 
so. Tam sorry for him,” said I. 

‘“Well, I am not. If Grove Vorse feels 
badly, he must do his own weeping, without 
any assistance from me. I couldn’t start up 
my eye-pumps on his account, though I might 
work off a few salt drops for a fellow who finds 
his good luck too much for him.”’ 

Max finished this remark with a wink and 
nod at Harry, who had joined us, with a sus- 
nicious moisture in his bright eyes and a quiver 
about his mouth, for the doctor’s hearty words 
of cheer and encouragement had been the last 
drop in his full heart. Le stepped past us into 
the open air, straightened himself up, drew a 
deep breath, and took one quick look around 
on the earth, white with moonlight, and up at 
the sky, glittering with stars. 

«IT suppose you are taking a look at your 
real estate, Stearnes?”’ said Max. “Own up, 
now: don’t you feel as if you owned all of this 
world, and a few town lots in the moon?” 

Harry laughed. Max was not far out of the 
way. A boy of sixteen who has we@:. the first 
prize in his school, who has thirty dollars 
jingling in his pocket, and the good wishes of 
‘a hundred friends tingling in his heart, comes 
as near owning the world as he ever will, if he 
lives to be a hundred and counts his millions. 

The triumphs of school life, do they seem to | 
you poor and small, you toilers in the noonday | 
of life? I fear it is because your eyes are old | 
and weary in pursuit of fame and wealth. It, 
seems to me there is a freshness and exhilara- | 
tion of hope about the winning and wearing of 


| 
| 


| ed and dull. 


| or care, only be quick. 


| long, and over the patient since he was sick ?” 








starts, and lock and unlock themselves. Some- 
body followed you up here. Somebody is a) 
mean sneak. And I am very certain that | 
know who that somebody is. If will .give 
me leave, I will go straight to his room now, 
accuse him of it, and scare him into owning | 
up, and then we will set to and drub him till | 
he howls for mercy.”’ | 

“ You don’t knowanything for certain,” said | 
Harry; “and if you did, where's the fun in 
drubbing the fellow? he has dorte no harm.” | 

“No thanks to him that he did not ; he meant | 
to cheat you out of that prize, and I am loud, 
for vengeance on such a sneak. Let’s tell the 
doctor ; he will soon ferret it out, and show up | 
this fancy turnkey of ours,” cried I. 

But Harry would hear to nothing of the sort. | 
Whatever bis own suspicions may have been, 
he kept them to himself, and did not encourage 
talk about the affair ; and as we all started for 
home in two days, the nine days’ wonder died | 
out hefore its time; and by the next winter, | 
the story that some one had at some time or 
another slid down from third story window by 
a bedclothes repe, had become quite tradition- 
ary, and was handed down to the new scholars 
as a deed of past ages. 

Most of our old boys were back at Enderby 
the next year. A little taller and broader we | 
found ourselves. We had gained about a years 
allowance of the “vidth and visdom” Mr. 


‘had been hired to attend the in 
man had had the small-pox, and was not afraid | (the United States) is on the eve of dissolution, 


| continually, and spent money freely. 


THE NEW ERA. 


weeks of suffering and dread. I used to go 
each day to a hill in sight of the house, and 
wave my handkerchief to Harry, and I instita- 
ted a one-sided correspondence with him, send- 
ing letters daily by the doctor, but nevér get- 
ting any answer. The doctor went there two 
or three times a day ; I remember, and a nurse 
; atients. This 


of it, which was his only qualification for a 
nurse. He was ignorant and stupid and ~~ 
himself so muddled with beer, that he could 
not tell the time of day or the doses of medi 
cine. 

Grove’s father and mother came to Enderby 





neighboring dwelling. There was great con- 
troversy in England over these actions. The 
London Times gloated brutally, and some of its 
utterances recall the later famous fling at us, 
when the signal gun at Sumter made the Times 
and its patrons delightedly yell that the ‘ Re- 
publican bubble had barst.’’ Said the same 
sheet in 1814: * That ill-organized association 


and the world is speedily to”be relieved of 
the mischievous exainple of the existence of a 
, Government founded on Democratic rebellion.” | 

There was a good deal of severely just criti- 
cism on the conduct of the communities imme- 
diately surrounding the capital. Maryland 








and took lodgings there, and all such comfort | 


and sympathy as cvuld be bought with money 


and transferred through two miles of space, ! 


they freely rendered, and waylaid the doctor 
1 Two or 
three times each day, when Grove was at the 
worst, poor Mrs. Vorse used to drive out to 
within sight of the houses aud gaze at it 
through her uncontrolable tear: as if it was the 
burial place of her boy. 

But love nor money nor tear vor skill, could 
seatter the shadows of death that hung over 
the lonely house. The terrible specter of dis- 
ease held the boy in its clutch; it wrung out 
his strength, it sent burning fire into his veins 
it covered his fair form with lothsomness. 


Virginia and the District ought to have put 
Berwny men in the path of the British army, 
which consisted on landing on the Sth of 
August of abont 5000 men—regulars, marines | 
| and negroes, the latier bribed by promises of 
freedom in entering the British service. It was 
| the negroes who reduced General Winder's 
force, On paper reported at 15,000 down to less 
| than one half, of whom seven-tenths were | 
| =e. There existed in the minds of those | 
| Maryland and Virginia planters a foe more | 
dreaded than even the British invader. Con- | 
Svience Made cowards of them all. | 

' 

} 


| 


| Alvan Stewart, in a letter written in August. 
| 1845, to Dr Bailey, says that General Smith,.! 
i of Georgetown, D. C.. told me in 1818, while 


Ts - » wilds) wo j "1h yt aa . ee erPon - 2la.- } 
Weller speaks of. But we were much the same | Night and day the specter stood over him with | passing over this very ground, (between Bla 


boys as ever. we 

There was Harrington Stearnes, his fine face | 
browned and his muscles hardened by his suin- 
mer’s work in the open air, but the same earn- | 
est, manly fellow, generous, honest, and pur- 
poseful as ever. Max Foster, too, with his 
easy drollery, and his hearty, good companion- 
ship, and Grosvenor Vorse, with his pride and 
bitterness, 

Vorse had the most pride and the meanest 
kind of pride of any boy I everknew. All the 
boys said he was proud, and they ought to 
know. Boys in general are a democratic race, | 
and they rate a fellow pretty fairly by what he | 
is, what he knows, what he can do, and his | 
general way of carrying himself. They are | 
quick to feel the fibre of real manliness, or to | 
detect the want of it in their companions or | 
masters. The jrdgment of one’s schoolmates | 
is usually a fair and honest one. If youarean | 
unpopular boy or girl in school, look to it ; for | 
ten to one, there is some just cause for it in 
your own character or manners. 

{ never knew what Grove Vorse was proud 
of. Ccrtainly he was a great sham at lessons, 
and a great shirk at all games involving skill 
and courage; but he had a share of good looks 
and a genteel air of birth and breeding thut he 
valued highly. The:e was money in the family, 
too; his father drove fast horses, and his moth- | 
er wore diamonds ; and besides this, the Vor- 
ses were an old family, and Groves; I think 
cherished an idea that the legendary glories of 
all the dead and buried Vorses, hovered 
like a halo about the head of their last descen- 
dant. Perhaps they did. I am not a judge of 
haloes. I never wore one myself, nor did any 
of my relations. But I have seen them in pic- 
tures, and can’t help thinking that it would be 
a pleasant thing if one could be surrounded by 
a warm and luminous atmosphere, quite im- 
penetrable by the common ills of humanity. 
However, puor Grove’s halo, if he had any, 
was of no special service to him in the way of 
protection, and so it happened that an ugly, 
malignant disease, that was stalking silently 
and invisibly through the land walked up the 
dormitory stairs and straight into his room, and 
singled him out as a victim. 

One morning in January, shortly after the 
Christmas vacation, Grove Vorse was absent | 
from chapel at morning prayers, and again at 
eleven o'clock, missing Greek recitation. ‘The | 
master stopped calling the roll and looked 
around the room. 

‘‘Does anyone know about Mr. Vorse ?”’ 

There was no answer. 

“Where does Mr. Vorse room?” he asked. | 

“In the south dormitority, sir, next door to | 
me,’ spoke up Harry Stearnes. 

“Have you seen him to-day?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘*Please go to his room after recitation, and | 
see why he is absent fromschool exercises.”’ | 

Grove Vorse was nota sociable fellow, for | 
the most part he preferred his own gracious | 
company tothat of anyone else, and no one | 
begrudged him the privilege. So he roomed 
separated from the others by a short flight of | 
stairs and a hall. Here Harry found him that | 
day. miserably ill. A raging fever was con- | 
sumiug him, his head was dizzy, his eyes blind- 
He had felt ill the day before, 
and had crawled into bed at dusk, hoping to | 
sleep it off. He had grown steadly worse | 
through the night, and by morning found him- | 
self too weak and dizzy to help himself or to | 
summon assistance. 

Harry went to work, Good Samaritan’ fash- 
ion, to cheer up the poor fellow. He threw | 
open the window, for the room was dark and the | 
air foul; then he bathed his head and hands, 
shook up the pillows and straightened the bed- 
cloties ; then be ransacked the closet, and un- 
earthed some crackers and cheese ; but the pa- 
tient turned with an air of disgust from these 
dainties. 

“Don’t want them? don’t want anything to 
eat? thatis singular,’ said Marry. “Well, 
old fellow, if you are past eating, you are too 
far cone for my skill.’’ 

“Gone? O yes, I am gone,’ muttered 
Grove, half incoherently.” ‘*‘It is dark, isn’t 
it ?°’ 

“Well, no; the daylight is all right, it is | 
about noontime. and a bright day. 1 guess it 
is you thatis out of the way. You are a pretty 
sick customer, and what doctor do you want 
me to cal] ?’’ 

“Yes—the doctor—anyone—I don't koow 
Do you suppose I 














shall die ?”’ 

‘No, of course you won't. Cheer up, I'll 
have the doctor here in two minutes, and he 
will make you a well man in less than twenty- 
fuur hours. Lie low till I come back,” and 
Harry was gone. 

There is an old proverb, ‘‘If you want any- 
thing done right, doit yourself.’ Harry acted 
up to the old saw; he did not stop to consult 
anyone, or to send anyone else, he went himself | 
for the physician. 

The doctor had a grave and anxious face, 
ashe examined his patient; a professional 
scowl gathered on his brow. 

**You are young, Stearnes, | believe?’ he 
said, at last turning to Harry. 

‘*Yes, sir.”’ 

‘Is this your room, or have you been inhere 


* I was sent to see why he was absent from 
Greek, and found him so. I've been here a 
couple of hours, and nebody else has been in 
the room.” 

‘Well, nobody had better be in here. | 
judge by your looks that you have sense and 
self-control, Mr. Stearnes, so I will tell you the | 
truth. Unless | am greatly mistaken, this is a 
case of small-pox,”’ . 

Iiarry turned white about the mouth, as he 








those early honors, that never attends the heard the last word, but he did not flinch nor | 


prouder triumphs of mature life. It does very | tremble. 


well for me to dwell fondly on the delights of 
school honors, for I never took a prize—not 
one; but then I have been well acquainted | 
with some boys who did, and sympathized | 
largely with them, and that is the way I know | 
about it. 

Max Foster and I locked our arms in Harry’? 
and we started for home. 

‘We shall find our den in a pretty state of} 
rough and tumble,’’ said Harry. ‘ You see 
our door locked itself, or did some other wretch- 
ed trick, when I was up there this evening, and 
I had to string the badclothes together and take 
the air line for terra firma. Don’t you see the 
rope flapping there now ?” he exclaimed, as we 
turned a corner, and the dormitory building 
came in view. 

“| see something,” said Max incredulously, 
* but you don’t say that is your downy conch 
and its accessories, walked high and dry out of 
the window, and dangling there, like Mahom- 
et’s coffin, between heaven and earth.” 

“That is what it is, though,’’ answered | 
Harry. “That is the outside passage. I| 
climbed out of the window, slid down the rope, 
and eloped with myself, no bones broken, no 
brains split. So help me gather in the duds 
and set up housekeeping again. The things 
have had a good airing, anyway.” 

**} should think they had. They are aired 
like a mainmast in a northeaster.”’ 

We carried the bed up stairs. The door was | 
locked, no mistake about it, and the key was | 
on the outside. The room was dismal as a den. 
A raw gust of wind came whirling in at the 
open window; a cracked panel and the marks 
of desperate kicking were on the door. We 
hauled in the bedclothes, untied the hard knots 
and straightened up matters in boy fashion, 
and soon were cozy enough, with a newly kin- 
died fire and a gond light. 

“Now, I want to know who locked that 
door!” cried Max. ‘“ It’s clear nonsense about 





| prevent the disease from spreading.” 


| The doctor made two short visits, and his fears 


| was to watch with him. 





it locking itself. Iron bolts don’t take nervous 


He looked at the old doctor steadily 
— balanced the chances of the case and theu | 
said : 

“If itis that, then I have probalily taken 
the disease.”’ 

‘“*Tam afraid so. The air is bad. You have 
been here, you say, two hours ; have stood over 
hist, handled him, taken his breath ?’’ said the 
doctor. 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘*Then youare just as thoroughly exposed 
to the disease as if you had been with him for 
days. You must see no other students. Re- 
main in this room. In a few hours his symwp- 
toms will be more decided, and if it turns cut 
as I expect, I must communicate the case to 
the school authorities, and take measures to 


In the days when I was a boy, the small- 
pox was much more dreaded than now. Expo- 
sure to it meant death, or .a scarred and chan- 
ged face for life. It was a terrible thing to face 
be _ probabilities of loathsome disease and 

eath, 


The afternoon and evening wore slowly away. 


were confirmed. The school authorities were 
in great panic. The boys themselves knew 
nothing about it. It was given out that Vorse 
was very sick and must be kept quiet, and no 
one was to go near the room, while Stearnes 


An hour past midnight, poor Grosvenor 
Vorse, too ill to care whether he lived or died, 
was carried silently down the stairs, placed in 
a close carriage, and taken to a deserted house, 
two miles from town, and Harry Stearns was 
sent with him. 

The true state of the case was known to eve 
rybody, the next morning, anda great panic 
prevailed ; but the usua! precautions were taken 
to prevent contagion, and no other cases ap- 
peared. 

But for the two boys quarentined in the 
lonely house, th 


ere were long and terrible 





| meant to cheat you out of the prize. 


| mean act. 


| the time; for that night | picked up a glove of 


| hand.”’ 


| you know; and as for service, I'd ask anything 


| embers of the fire smoldered and died and left 


| the capture of the National Capital in 1814 by 
| the * redcoats :” 


| to glance back at the events which followed the 


' contagious breath, erying, Give! give! give! | 


Give me your strength! give me your grace 
and beauty! give me your life !"’ 
But another stood there. O brave heart and 


i true! Closer than a brother, nearer than fath- 
er ormaother, Harry Stearnes stood by his 
comrade and fought disease against hope. 


Night after night, while the recreant attendant 
lay snoring heavily in his drunken spree, Har- 
ry watched the face of the clock, and with un- 
failing prompmess, with most vigilant care; 
he followed out the directions ef the docter. 


| It was a long struggle and a hard one, but at 


last, through the blessings tf God, and good 
nursing, a strong constitution and youth tri- 
umphed. 

The terrible crisis was passed, and Grosven- 
or Vorse began to recover. There was great 
rejoicing and hope, when the glad news went 
forth and the tears were tears of joy that day, 
when Mrs. Vorse drove over to the hill and 


‘Grove sat upat the window and waved his | 


handkerchief to her. 

Harry Stearnes didnot escape without a 
touch of the loathsome disease but, thanks to 
vaccination and diet, it was only a slight at- 
tack, and Grove who was getting quite strong 
then, cared for him tenderly. And when Har- 
ry Stearves took his old place with us again, 
three months later, there was no scar or mark 
on his fine face. 

But something came of all this, or I should 
not be telling this story. Itwas to the boys 
were let out of quarrantine, the longest of all 
their weary days there. The doctor had de- 
clared their time of probation over, and had 
arranged that they should take the stage for 
home at ten o'clock that night. So in the early 
dusk they kindled a bonefire of old bedding, 
clothes, books, and furniture, that had been 
used during their sickness. It was a most jolly 
bonfire. They byilt it in an adjoining field, and 
watched wich glee the red flames devour their 
household stuff. 

“Harry,” said Grove that night, as they sat 
watching the fireand listening for the distant 
rumble of the wheels that were to carry them 
away; “Harry, lam not naturally a grateful 
fellow, and what's more, 1 have never cultiva- 


ted the accomplishment of seeming grateful 1 | 


don't know how to thank you. Yousee I have 
been a pig all my days, taking the good things 
of life as if] had a right to them, and no thanks 
to anyone.” 

“Weill, what of it?” asked Harry. 

“ A good deal of it.”’ 

“But I mean what is coming of it? Get at 
what you are aiming at, and don’t preamble so 
much,” 

** You sce, Harry, you saved my life. It was 
not worth saving—that’s the fact,”” and Groves 
voice grew husky and choky. 


‘* Nonsense,’’ returned the other. ‘‘ It was 


dersbury in this city!) * ** that the secret of | 
our disgraceful flight was that a story had Leen 
circulated through the District and adjacent | 
countries of the two States thaton that day the 
slaves were to arise and «assert their liberty, | 
and that each man more feared the enemy he | 
had left behind, in the shape of aslave in his! 
own house or plantation. than he did anything | 
else. I quote trom Lossing’s new volume. — | 
There was of course, much funover the hasty | 
and undignified flight of tue President and | 
Cabinet. One New York paper parodied Scott’s 
Marmion with: 

‘Fly Munroe fly! run Armstrong run! 

Were the last words of Madison!” 

The President's wife staid until the last. 

One of the squibs of the day parodies her final | 
requests to the President: 


‘* Sister Cutts. and Cutts and I, 
And Cutts’ childreu three, 
Shall in the coach—and you shall ride 
On horseback after we.”’ 
This was from aclever parody of John Gul- | 


prn's Ride. 


4 


a 
SATURDAY NIGHT. 





The work day week has cast it yoke 
Of troublous toil and careful quest ; 

| The lingering twilight’s saffron cloak 
Trails o'er the dusky west, 

And curfew clocks with measured stroke 
Chime in the hour of rest. 


From fallow fields and woody dells 
The crickets chirp their pleasant lays, 

The kine come up, with tinkling bells, 
Through all the loomy ways ; 

And buckets drip by busy wells, 
And ruddy ingles blaze. 


His whirling wheel the miller stops, 
The smith his silent anvil leaves, 

His ringing ax the joiner drops, 
No more the weaver weaves: 

His loaded wain the peddler props 
Beneath the tavern eaves. 





A happy hush, a tranquil balm 
As if the week day work and care 
Were lifted off, and left us calm, 
Pervade the quiet air— 
A sense as of a silent psalm, 
A feeling as of prayer. 


For row the night, with soft delay, 
Seems brooding like a tender dove, 

While the last hours of Saturday 
Shut in the hours of love, 

And the sweet Sabbath spans the way 

| To holier homes above. 





God help us all, since here below 
Few Saturdays are ours at best, 

And out of pain and earthly woe, 
Few days of Sabbath rest ; 





not your time to die.” 

* Well, you kept it from being my time. If 
I had been left to that half-tipsy nurse, I should | 
have been dead, and huddled into some wretched | 
hole of earth, instead of standing here to- 
night, well and strong, with life before me; 
and itisall you. Don’tinterruptme! I must | 
have my say out. It has been on my tongue a 
thousand times since we have been shut up to- 
gether ; the last hour has come now, and | must | 
say it. I did you # yreat wrong once, at least | 
I tried to—I meant to. You see I have been | 
selfish and proud all my life. I have always | 
wanted the best things for myself, and I have | 
hated every one who kept me from getting them. | 
So, you know the night of the prize-speaking 
—you know what happened to you that night; 
a fellow could not well forget it. It was I who | 
locked your door thatevening. I followed you 
when you went to your room, and did it. 1 
I meant 
to get it for myself, by fair means orf ul. But, 
thinking of it now, | despise myself lor sucha 
Will you—---”’ 

* Yes, [ will; of course I will,’ interrupted 
Harry; ‘*only don’t say any more. ‘There is 
no sense in going down into such depths of 
dust and ashes. I shall not think any more 
about it, and don’t you. Iam glad you have 
owned it up, becausesit was the right thing for 
you to do; but, to tell the truth, it 1s no great 
news tome. I was quite certain it was you all 


yours when I was going back from dormitory 
to the church. You wore both gloves when I 
left you in the church porch, and only one when 
I saw you afterward. I had my own thoughts 
about it, but | never said anything abeut them, 
and now it is fair and square. Give me your 


The boys grasped hands, and they stood silent | 
a moment, then Grove said with an effort, 
“Harry, 1 believe this sickness has been the 
best thing that ever happened me. Nothing 
but this struggle for life that we have been 
through together could have taught me how | 
mean and contemptible my life bas been. You 
saved my life, Harry, and my life is yours. 
As long as I live I will serve you at need and 
love you.”’ 

“Vil be glad of your love always, Grove, 


of you I wanted and you could render.”” Harry 
yaused & moment here, then went on. “ And, 

take it, we are coming at the grand secret of 
all right living, when we can hold our lives as 
not our own, as redeemed, or held in trust for 
the good of man and the glory of God.” 

The stars looked down upon the two boys 
as they stood with clasped hands. The red 


no trace. But the coals of fire that had fallen 
on the head of Grosvenor Vorse burned down 
into his heart. They burned up his unworthy 
aims, his low and selfish desires, and kindled 
upon the dead ashes a holy fire of friendship 
and selt-devotion. 
-—--———~- > oe -—__ 
Capture of beter by the British 





A Washington correspondent thus speaks of 


It is worth while, and rather amusing, too, 


battle of Bladensburg. It is especially instruc- 
tive to note the hilarious comments of the 
English press, or rather a portion of it, at the 
wanton destruction made by Ross, and the 
brutality displayed by Admiral Cockburn. 
Our records do not recount the events of that 
period. Winder (a name of infamous notoriety 
now-a-days, though then an honored one) com- 
manded the Muryland, the District, po other 
militia and troops; the city contained abvut 
9,000 inhabitants, in the midst of whom was, 
to-their imagination, at least, an enemy more 
terrible than the British—to wit, their slaves. 
Lossing, in his Field Book of the War of 1812, 
states that the Secretary of State, James Mon- 
roe, is charged with having changed the move- 
ments of troops in the face of the enemy, ma- 
king an. irretrievable blander, and bringing 
about defeat. We were beaten, and badly too, 
at Bladensburg, and the British General, Ross, 
and Admiral Cockburn, with one brigade, en- 
tered the Federal Capital for the purpose of 
destroying the public property here. Ross did 
not like the dirty job, but Cockburn seemed to 
find it a very congenial one. Not content with 
ordering the cestruction, he himself used the 
torch. When in the old Capitol he is said to 
have occupied the Speaker’s chair, and ad- 
dressed the jeering soldiery with : “Shall this 
harbor of Yankee democracy be burned? All 
for it will say aye.” He decided that the ques- 
tion was unanimously carried, and himself 
acted the incendiary. The zest with which he 
entered into the sport may be estimated from 
the destruction wrecked on the unoffending 
type, etc., of the National Intelligencer. He 
was only dissuaded from setting fire to the 


there acquired great wealth, and had returned 


| to purchase the entire property, offering a lib- 
' eral price. 


God grant us that we yet may know 
The Sabbath of the blest. 


SABBATH READING. 


In Heaven is Rest. 


Sevond the cares, the toil, the strife, 
Beyond the fleeting joys of life, 
In Heaven is rest. 
Beyond our fears, a galling chain, 
Our earthly hopes, so false and vain ; 
Beyond what now we woald conceal | 
From friends and foes, the wrongs we feel, | 
In Heaven is rest. 





| 


The angel band, the happy throng, | 


Around the throne, with harp and song, 
Are there at rest. 

There wearied ones, the conflict o'er, 

A rest enjoy unknown before ; | 

And there shal! we, our sorrows done, 

Our battle fought, our victory won, 
Yorever rest. 


‘- All This for Me.” 
' 
A gentleman, a merchant of large fortune, | 


had built for himself a beautifal and costly | 
residence. The grounds were extensive and 
tastefully laid out, and adorned with arbors and | 
statuary. The building was furnished through- 
out in a style corresponding with its own ele- 
gance, and the fortunate proprietor was duly 
settled in it with his happy and much envied 
family. 

It was not long before he was visited by an 
old friend, recently from California, who had 


to the more Eastern States to enjoy it. He was | 
shown through the elegant establishment and | 
beautiful grounds, and was so much pleased 
with the whole, that he immediately proposed 


“No,” sand the merchant, “nothing would 
induce me to sel] it. 1 have expended upon its 
plan much thought, and given to its execution 
much careful attention, in order to adapt it, as 
far as possible, to the convenience and comfort 
of my family ;*and here I expect to spend with 
them the remainder of my days.’ His friend 
retired, convinced that it was useless to urge 
the matter. 

That evening, as the merchant, surrounded 
by his family, sat in his sumptuous apartment, 
engaged in family worship, he read the chapter 
containing that touching declaration of our dear 
Redeemer respecting His own extreme poverty. 
“ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay His head.”’ 

As he read, his attention was arrested as 
never before, by the latter clause, “ the Son of 
man hath net where to I:y his head.’ He 
paused, and gazed around upon the splendid 
walls and furniture, and his heart smote him. 
* All this for me,” he said to himself, “and 
yet the Sov of man hath not where to lay His 
head.’ He whs greatly troubled. He felt 
sorely rebuked by his own se!fish prodigality. 
He saw, as never before, that in his case the 
servant was indeed not as the master; that he 
had utterly failed to imitate his blessed Lord 
in the dentl of self, but on the contrary in all 
his expenditures was chiefly intent upon his own 
selfish gratification As well as his state of 
mind would permit, he closed the evening ser- 
vice, and retired to h.s private apartment. 

Here again, as he looked around upon the 
luxurious couches and various arrangements for 
comfort, the thought occurred to him, “ All 
this for me, and yet the Son of man had not 
where to lay.His head.” He passed a sleepless | 
night, this one idea constant revolving in his 
mind, and rose feverish and unrefreshed. 

Descending tu his dining-room, as he sur- 
veyed the elaborate table furniture and expen- 
sive food, his heart again smote him, and he 
mentally exclaimed, ‘ All this for me, and yet 
the Son of man had not where to lay His head.” 

He walked forth into his garden. There the 

rare exotics, the beautiful statuary, the arbored 
walks rebuked him as he thought, “ All this 
for me, and yet my divine Lord and Redeemer 
had not where to lay His head.” He went to 
his office, but found himself incapable of at- 
tending to business, this one thought being ever 
present to his mind, ‘Ihe Son of man had not 
where to lay his head.”’ 
_ As the day wore on, he became more vividly 
impressed with the thought of his own unfaith- 
fulness as & Steward of God, and his extreme 
selfishness in expending so much for himself 
and com aratively so little for that dear Saviour 
who sacrified so much for him. He saw 
this same selfishness and extravagant expen- 
diture must prove a snare to his soul, estranging 
him still more from Christ, and greatly increas- 
ing that love of the world which already had 
much too strong a hold upon him. 

Toward the close of the day he sent for his 
friend of the previous evening, and said to 
him, “Sir, were you in earnest in offering me 





buildings by the entreaties of wemen in the 


the sum you did for my residence?” ~“* Yes,” 
said his friend, “I should be too happy to pur- 





— — 


, ing apples. 


| think they are not seen. 


chase it.” ‘Then,'’ said the merchant, ‘‘ the 
place is yours. I dare not keep it, for the Son 
of man had not where to lay His head.”’ 

“The rty was soon transferred a comfort- 
able but far more humble residence secured. 
into which the merchant and his family cheer- 
fully removed. 

The large sum received for the splendid man- 
sion was cheerfully given to that Redeemer 
“who had not where to lay His head,” now 
ten thousand times more precious from a new 
and wonderful manifestation of His love, filling 
his soul with a peace and joy before unknown. 


—Am. Messenger. 





The Lord’s Prayer. 


When the elder Booth was residing in Balti- 
more, a pious, urbane old gentleman of that 
city, hearing of bis wonderful power of elocu- 
tion, one day invited him to dinner, although 
always deprecating the stage and all theatrical 
performances. A large company sat down at 


, the table, and on returning to the drawing-room 
| one of them asked Booth, as a special favor to 


them all, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. He 


| signified his willingness to gratify them and all 
eyes were fixed upon him. He slowly and re-' 


verently arose from his chair, trembling with 
the burden of two great conceptions. He had 
to realize the character, attributes and presence 
of the Almighty Being he was to address. He 
was to transform himself into a poor, sinning, 
stumbling, benighted, needy supplicant, offer- 
ing homage, asking bread, pardon, light and 
guidance. Says one of the company who was 
present, “It was wonderful to watch the play 
of emotions that convulsed his countenance. 
Ile became deathly pale and his eyes, turned 
tremblingly upwards, were wet with tears. As 
yet he had not spoken. The silence could be 
felt ; it had become absolutely painful, until 
at last the spell was broken as if by an electric 


shock, as his rich toned voice sylabled torth, | 


‘*Our Father, which art in Heaven,” etc., with 


/a pathos and fervid solemnity which thrilled all 
hearts. 


He finished ; the silence continued ; 
not a voice was heard nor muscle moved in his 
rapt audience, until from a remote corner of 
the room, a subdued sob was heard, and the 
old gentleman (the host) stepping forward with 
streaming eyes and tottering frame, seized 
Booth by the hand. ‘Sir,’ said he, in broken 
acoents, ‘ you have afforded me a pleasure for 


| which my whole future life will feel grateful. 


I am an old man, and every day, from boyhood 
to the present time I have repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, ; but I never heard it before, never. 
‘ You are right,’ replied Booth, ‘to read that 
Prayer as it should be read caused me the 
severest study and labor for thirty years, and I 
am far from satisfied with my rendering of that 
wonderful production. Hardly one person in 


| in ten thousand comprehends how much beauty 


tenderness and frandeur can be condensed in 
a space So simple. That prayer itself suffici- 
ently illustrates the truth of the Bible, and 
stamps upon it the seal of divinity.’’ 


Tur Avi-Serinec Eye.—One day the astrono- 


| mer Mitchell was engaged in making some ob- 


servations on tke sun, and as it descended to- 
ward the horrizon, just as it was setting, there 


| came into the range of the great telescope the 


top of a hill about seven miles away. On the 
top of that hill was a large number of apple 
trees, and in one of them were two boys steal- 
One was getting the apples, and 
the other was watching to make certain that 
nobody’saw them, feeling that they were un- 
discovered, But there sat Professor Mitchell, 
seven miles away, with the great eye of his 
telescope directed fully upon them, seeing every 
movement they made as plainly asif he had 
been under the tree with them. Soitis often 
with min. Beeause they do not see the eye 
which watches with a sleepless vigilance, they 
But the great open 
eye of God is upon them, and not an action can 
be concealed. Thereis not a deed, there is not 
a word, there is not a thought which is not 
known to God.—Rural New Yorker. 

God seems to have proposed His material 
universe as @ starding, perpetual study to His 
intelligent creatures; where, ever learning, 
they can yet never learn all; and if that mate- 
rial universe shall last till man shall have dis- 
covered all that is unknown, but which, by the 
progressive improvement of his faculties, he is 
capable of knowing, it will remain through a 


, duration beyond human measurement and be- 
yond human comprehension.—Daniel Webster. | ath 
| hand-picking. 


There are many shadows of death. There 
are calamities, bereavements, desolations, which 
for the moment sunder you from earth almost 
the same as if you were absent from the body. 
But if there are shadows of death, the believer's 
dissolution is but the shadow of dying.—Dr. J. 
Hamulton. 


Nothing betrays so much weakness of under- 
standing as not to perceive the misery of man 
without God. Nothing is a surer token of ex- 
treme baseness of spirit than not to wish for 
the reality of eternal promises. No man is so 
truly a coward as he that acts the brave against 
heaven.— Pascal. 


Wirn tl wiod of tribulation God separates 
in the floor of the soul, the Chaff from the Corn. 


— Molinos. 


He that speaks against his own reason, 
speaks against his own conscience ; and, there- 
fore, it is certain, no man serves God with a 
good conscience who serves him against his 
reason.—Jeremy Taylor. 


FaitH.— 
Thy God hath said ‘tis good for thee 
‘o walk by faith and not by sight; 
‘Take it on trust.a little while, 
Soon shalt thou read the mystery right 
In the bright-sunshine of his smile. 
— Keble. Pe PS cc Sees Oe oe 
be  * 
OTe 


A Proruecy.—Charles Mathews, the elder 
being asked what he was going to do with his 
son (the young man’s profession was to be an 
architect), ‘‘Why,'’ answered the comedian, 
“he is going to draw houses, like his father.’’ 


‘*T am the Great American Traveller,” said 
Danie] Pratt, the great American bore, as he 
entered, uninvited, a certain newspaper office. 
“ Well, travel!’’ was the sententious and only 
response of the editor. 


A Scotch minister in a strange parish, wish- 
ing to know what his a od thought of his 
preaching, questioned the beadle: “ What do 
they say of Mr. M——?” (his predecessor.) 
“O,” said the beadle, ‘‘they say he is not 
sound.’’ Minister—‘* What do they say of the 
new minister?” (himself.) Beadle—‘“O, they 
say he’s all sound !” 


The ambitious man treats his friends like the 
rounds of a ladder, first seizing them by the 
hand to mount upward, and then trampling 
them under foot. 


It is one main point of happiness that he 
that is happy doth know and Judge himself to 
be so. The knowledge and consideration of it 
is the fruition of it.—Coleridge. 


In old times men used their powers of paint- 
ing to show the objects of faith ; in later times 
they used the objects of faith that they might 
show their powers of painting —Ruskin. 


The clearness of the air on mountain-tops 
deceives the eye, and brings the distant objects 
near ; and, in like manner, the clearer the tal- 
ent of an author, the easier it seems to reach. 


This is the highest miracle of genius, that 
things which are not should be as though they 
were, that the imaginations of one mind should 
hecome the personal recollections of another. 
—Lord Macaulay. 


A foolish old bachelor says: ‘“ Young men, 
keep cleur of calico if you want to do anything 
great. Calico is a baneful institution. A pair 
of sweet lips, a pink waist, and the pressure 
of a delicate hand will do as much to unhinge 
as man as the measles and the doctor’s bill to 

ot.” 


There are moments in life, when past events, 
like winged shuttles, dart to and fro before us, 
and by their incessant movements weave a web, 
which we ourselves in a greater or less degree, 
have spun and put upon the loom.— othe. 


_ Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the ever- 
living, ever-working universe; it is a seed- 
grain that cannot die; unnoticed to-day, (says 
one) it will be found flourishing asa banyan- 
grove, (perhaps, alas, as a hemlock forest) 
after a thousand years.— Carlyle. 


If a man sleeps under m aching, says 
Mr. Beecher, I do not send ebay to wake bien 
up; bat I feel that a had better come and 
wake me up. Men will not go where they are 
not fed. When they go to church, an get 
sehing, but cut straw, and straw raised fivo 
hun years ago at thut, and will not come 
again, I honor them ! . 








FE FARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Mules on the Farm. 
Mules are almost universal on the sugar and 


cotton plantations of the far South, while the 
favorite team on the Northern farm has always 


been the ox; partly because his careass is xo | 


valuable when cut into steaks, and partly from 
the rough character of the soil. which makes a 
slow team exceedingly desirable. 
much stronger than the horse, but not so fast 
as to endanger plows or stony soils, or carts on 
rough roads. ‘They are more easily kept than 
either horses or oxen ; and will consume almost 
any rough fodder with relish. A scrious draw: 
back to the ox team is, thatit demands pasture 
a part of the time, er its equivalent in green 
fodder. If kept up continually and fed with 
dry hay and meal, oxen will loose appetite after 
a while and fai] in flesh. The mule 
kept up as steadily as the horse, without any 
loss of flesh or strength. his isa great ad- 
vantage to those who have ful! work for their 
teams. 


they have to learn their lesson over again. | 


They are not as liable to disease as either the 
horse, or ox, and are much longer lived. A 
well-used mule team will last thirty years ; and 
that is about long enough. But it will be said 
the mule is such an inveterate kicker that you 
never feel safe with him. Kicking is the aptest 
mode of defence. It is so natural to return 
blow for blow that the 'mule receives a good 
education in the line of kicking rather than in 
forbearance. If we are persistently patient 
with him, and treat him with kindness, he will 
lose his fears, and his disposition to kick. If 
you want a good tempered, mule team, you 
must keep your own temper. 
Mr. Bergh’s society and come into good fellow- 
ship with brutes. Yelling, scolding, cursing, 


and blows will make a vicions team almost in- | 


evitably. 

. = .7 Ty . 
prize upon any tolerably smooth farm. There 
is more work in them for the amount of fodder 


they consume, than jg anything else we have | 


ever tried. As we are only to lose his carcass 
at the end of thirty years, it may happen in the 


progress of the world, that by that time male | 


meat will be in. fashion, and the butcher will 
give as much for him as for an ox. Let us try 
the mule team, and wait doubtfully for the 
beef. 





How to Measure Corn in the Crib. 


After leveling the corn, multiply the length 
aod breadth of the house together, and the pro- 
duct by the depth which will give the cubic 
feet of the bulk of corn, then divide the last 
preduct by 12, and the quotient will be the 
number of barrels of shelled corn in the crib. 
If there be a remainder after the division, it 
will be so many twelfths of a barrel of sheiled 
corn over. 

Example :—12 feet long, 

11 feet broad, 
132 
6 feet deep, 
12)792 
66 bbls of shelled corn 
5 bushels in a barrel, 


230 bushels shelled corn. 


If farmers will cut the above measurement 
out and preserve it, they will not only find it 
convenient for reference, but will be able to 
ascertain the number of bushels of corn in their 
wagon-bed without trusting to the calculations 
of others. 

Grape vines: Keep young growth well tied 
up, and rub out any superfluous shoot that may 
start. If mildew makes its appearance, use 
sulphur freely. Bellows for applying it may be 
hud at the implement stores. Young vines 
should not be allowed to overbear ; a bunch to 
the shoot is all that a vine shouid ‘bear at its 
first fruiting. Beetles and caterpillars will need 
Layers may be made of the pre- 
sent season’s growth, by bending a shoot down 
and burying a portion of its length, 
treme end of the layered shoot should be tied 
to a stake in an ereet position. 


Those who have favorite cut flowers to pre- 
serve should change the water daily in which 
they are set, and cut a thin siice off the stalks 
at every change. Water containing a small 
quantity of camphor, dissolved in spirits of 
wine, will often survive flowers that have begun 
to fade. 


A correspondent of Hearth and Home recom- 
mends the following simple, and, as he says, 
effecrual plan of scaring birds from grain or 
fruit. ‘* Suspend a piece of looking-glass by a 
string, so that it may swing in every direction, 
which gives the appearance of something com- 
ing, and scares off the birds. Not even the 
most foolhardy of birds will remain in the 
neighborhood of the scare-crow. 


Currants and Gooseberries: If the useless 
shoots are removed as they start, but little pra- 
ning will be required in autumn. 


Blackberries : The new growth, which is to 
bear the fruit next year, is to be kept in proper 
Shape by pinching. The canes should not be 


allowed to grow more than 5 feet high, and the | 


side shoots, which they will throw out, are to 
be pinched when a foot or 18 inches long. 


Beans: The Limas, when they have reached 
the tops of the poles, may be pinched. Bush 
sorts may still be planted. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers: Transplant the 
late sorts from the seed bed. It is well to assort 
the plants and use only the most vigorous, re- 
jecting any which show maiformation of the 
root. Slags are often very troublesome, and 
may be caught by laying cabbage leaves on the 
ground ; they will hide under the leaves, and 
may be destroyed. Ducks will destroy them. 
These plants are much benefitted by trequent 
hveing. 


Carrots are to be kept clear of weeds until | 


the tops prevent working between the rows. 


Egy-Plants need all possivle urging. Hoe 
frequently and give liquid manure, Place straw 
or hay under the frit, to keep it from the 
ground. 


Lettuce: The ules is the best for hot 
weather, and this will do better if shaded a part 
of the day. 


Melons : Cultivate the ground as long as it 
can be done without injury to the vines. Re- 
move all fruit that is not likely to ripen. 


Onions need to be kept free from weeds. 
Those who live near cities usually buneh their 
vnions and market the crop betore it is ripe. 


Potatoes : Only the early sorts fiad a place 
in the garden, and these are usually dag while 
the tops ure yet yreen. We open a trench and 
~—y the tops, which decompose rapidly, and 
make an excellent manure for whatever crop 
may foilow. 


Sweet Potatoes, whether on ridges or in hills 
should be kept clean until the vines cover the 
ground. The vines should not be allowed co 
root. 


Squashes: Keep the ground clean untii the 
vines take possession of it, and then allow them 
to root at the oints. Look out for insects. 


Tomatoes: If training is followed, keep the 
plants tied up to the stake er trellis. They will 
bear cutting, and fruit all the better for having 
weak shoots cut out. If nothing better can be 
done, lay down some brush to keep the fruit 
from the ground. The “ worm,” as the large 
green caterpillar is popularly called, must be 
removed a8 soon as discovered, as it Spares nei- 
ther vines nor young fruit. The notion that it 
ig poisonous is an error. . 


Weeds are easily kept down if faken early 
enough. In many soils a sharp rake is the best 
implement to destroy them with. For more 
stubborn ones, the hoe-fork is preferable to the 
common hoe. 

Tradition insists that corsets were invented 
by a butcher of the 13th century, as a punish- 
ment for his wife. Finding nothing to stop her 
loquacity he puta a pair of stays —_ her to 
take her breath and so prevent her from going 
about and talking. ‘This effectual punishment 
was inflicted by other cruel husbands, till at 
last there was scarcely a wife in all London 
who was not tied in this manner. The punish- 


ment became so universal at last that the ladies, 
in their defense, made a fashion of it, and so 
has it continued to the present time. 


The male is | 


ean be) 


It. ratner agrees with mules to have a | 
| daily task, and to be kept straight at it. A 
week's idleness seems to demoralize them, und | 


re. | 
You must join | 


A well broken mule team is a great | 


The ex- | 











CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. 


| Sgotion 1, Thia organization shall be known as the Na- 
tional Laber Union, and ite Jurisdiction shall be confined to 


, the United States. 
ARTICLE II. 


Sec. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of 
such organizations a8 may now or hereafter exist, having for 
their object the amelioration and advancement of the condi- 
| tion ef those who labor for a living. 

Sec. 2. Each organization shall be entitled to one represen- 

| tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 
large in the National Labor Union, provided that represen- 
tative- derive their election direct from the organization they 


claim to represent. 
ARTICLE III. - 

Szc.1. The officers of the National Labor Union shall be 
elected annnally on the third day of the session, and shall 
hold their office until their successors are duly elected. They 
| shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and 


Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee 
of nine members. 

Sec 2. The above-named officers shall constitute a Bureau 
of Labor. 

See.5. Ther» shall be one Vice President for each State, 
Territory, and the District o: Columbia, to be chosen by the 
State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Couventions at their 
next meeting preceding the annuai meeting of the National 
Laber Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
National a Union shal! have power to appoint at their 
reguiar anntal meeting. 

Seo 4. The Bureau of Labor shall be located in the city of 
Washington, B.C. 


APTICLE IV. 


Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
National Labor Union and the ** Bureau of Labor,” and pre- 
serve orcer and enforce the laws. He shall sign all orders 
for money drawn on the Treasurer by the Secretary, and be 
the custedian of the seal, which shall be afixed to all docu- 
ments emanating from his office, and perform such other 
duties as may be required of him by the Bureau of Labor, 
and the interest of the var ous organizations in the several 
States demand. 

Skc.2. The Vice President shall, in the absence or disabili- 
| ties of the President, perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE YV. 


; Sec. l. The Recording Secretary shall keop a correct ac- 
| count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
} Bureau of Labor. fle shall fill ail blanks, and wrice all or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit aceount, and shall report the condition of ithe 
finances at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and per- 
form such other service as may be required by the National 
| Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his absence the As- 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 
ARTICLE VI. 
| See. 1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys, pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and properly 
| attested. Ife shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 


| port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 


required to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau 
may require. 
ARTICLE VIL. 

Sec. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall meet at least Once in 
each month, at such time and places as the interest of the 
Union may require. They shall fillall vacancies in said Bu- 
| reau. They shall have power to grant charters to the va- 
| rions organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President they shall advise and saperintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, tand, loan, building, and co- 
operative associations generally, in the different States. 
) They shail inquire into and inform the various organizations 

as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
| Sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
| be required. They shall give especial attention to protecting 

the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jus- 
| tice those who may reb them of their wages, the bringing 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary jor the interest and advancement of the condition 
of the laboring classes, 

Sec. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
Secretary, and such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the objects of the National Labor Union. 

Suc, 3. They shall report annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
p general condition of colored labor in the United states, with 
such recommendations as they may think necessary. 

sec. 4. They shall, in connection with the President,act as 
agents for the securing of employment, to labor of all kinds, 
and its transter from one State to another. 

Sis li cota tulcations in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Sxc. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to apply for a charter, which shall be granted on the 
payment of five dollars, 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each organizatioa to prepare 
an annual statement of the condition of said organization, 
with sueh other information as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Bureau at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual meetings. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Src. 1. Each local organization or representative shall pay 
+ tax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of an or- 
ganization shall be paid on the presentation of the creden- 
tiais of the delegate; and no delegate shall be aliowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax ls 


paid. 
ARTICLE X. 


Sec. 1. The meeting of the Nati.nal Labor Union sball be 
held on the second Monday of December in each year; and 
shall commence its session at 12 M. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
rs — by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 

wabor,. 
/ ARTICLE XI.—Orper or Business. 


. Report of Committee on Credentials. 

- Roil of members, 

. Reading of minutes, 

Report of Bureau of Labor. 

Report of standing and special committeef. 
Report of local organizations, 

. Unfinished business, 
New business. 

. Adjournment. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
Sec. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the Nationa! Labor Union 
by a two-third vote of all members present, 





Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor of the United States of 
America. 


Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 

The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve his condition? This question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throughout the civilized 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
honest, patient toil. 

It should be the aim of every man to become a capitalist; 
that is, every wan should try and receive an exchange for his 
labor, which, by proper economy and iuvestmeut, will, in 
the future, place him in the position of thuse on whom he is 
now dependeat for a living. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your own homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen we canonly p these blessings by being 
| industrious with our brains and hands, temperate in our 
| habits, and economical with our means. 

It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Lagor created by your delegates as- 
sembled from nearly every State in the Union, to advise with 

; }ou upon the best and most speedy means to better your 
condition in the United States, 

We look with painful emotions upon the present condition 
of colored labor in the several States. Disorganized, poorly 
paid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 
own Welfare, After a caretul survey and consideration ot 
this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 
and experience of the most profound ists and labor 
reformers of our times— 

We advise you, Ist, to immediately organize, becanse labor 
can only protect itself when organized; that is, by being or- 
ganized thoroughly, you have the command of capital. You 
receive better pay for your labor. You learn where and how 
| to invest your labor to better advantage. You learn the 
| vaiue of the capital invested with your labor—how to respect 
that capital, and make that capital respect your labor, You 
learn how and where to create empleyment, to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by opposite combina- 
tions. You learn the wavts of your fellow workmen and 
how to provide for them. 

In a werd, without organization, you stand in danger of 
being exterminated. You cannot expect to be profitably 
euployed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will find employment, you will force 
opposite combinations to recognize your claims to work 
without restriction because of our color, and open the way 
for your chiidren to learn trades and move turward in the 
enjoyment of allthe rights of American «itizenship. How 
whall you organize? We answer cali a general meeting of the 
workingmen inevery city and tuwn, and atter discussing 
the importance of 01 ganization, appoint a committee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor represeuted, to prepare 
a plan for organization. When they have reported a plan, 
then Appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
organization When they report, proceed immediately to 
form yourselves into an association, send a copy of your 
constitution and list of officers to the Bureau of Labor, and 
| get your charter, We would advise, where there isa suffic- 
ient number of any particular branch, that they organize 
separate associations. As each man desires to follow that 
business for which he has been educated, asa constitution 
for the governmeut of a carpenters’ association will not 
suitfor the government of a laborers’ association, it is im- 
portant that you organize each : ranch separately. Five men 
of any one branch organized, can accomplish more in tbe 
ioterest of that particular branch, than being associated 
with five hundred men of several branches. Mix-d organi- 
zations Lave always proven disasterous to the labor reform 
tuovement, except iu delegated bodies The above orgaui- 
zatious referred to, are simple orgauizations for the protec- 
| tion of labor and wages. 
| We would cail your attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 

form yourselves into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most beneficial assuciatious of modern times, 
they require mucifjadgiment, and intellectual ability tomake 
them a success. They seem to be @ necessity at this time 
in order to furnish ewploymeut to colored men in ee 4 
States in the Cnion. We could not furnish a general plan 61 
organization. Rach particular association must be govern- 
ed by special rules. Weca. only advise you how to organ- 








{ 





ize. We can but say the geuerai principle is, for each man 
to take a given amouut vi stock, and pay that in weekly or 
mouthly installineuts until they have ugh 
business with, so that, by a comflination of their money and 
labor, they wiil form a capital aud business that will give 
them an independent living. In organizations of this kiud 
no restrictions should be placed upon parties investing, be- 
Cause of their ether relations. Let any man who wil, take 
4p interest with you. 

3. We should advise you to organize Building and Land 
Associations. These can easily be established in c 
tion with your “Trades and Labor Unions,” anu will have a 
tendency to strengtifen and perpetuate them. Experience 
has proved that all men cau, by the agency of a weil regu- 
lated building association, buy « house ior what he would 
pay rent forone. We shail be pleases to advise you upon 
the most improved plans of organization. 

4. In order to effect a more thorough organization of the 
colored workingmen of the United states, and advise and 
enlighten them upon all Paomspene affecting their interest, 
and battle with the prejudices manifested because of our pe- 
culiar position, the National Labor Convention has adopted 
the New Era, a weekly journal putlished in the city of 
Washington, as the o: of the Colored Workingmen ot the 
United States. It shali be our object to keep you informed 
as to the condition of the trades in each State, rates of wages, 
demand for labor, value ef real estate, forms of organiza- 
tion, and to meet ail questions, natioual and local, affecting 
the interest of the workingmen. 

The necessity tor such @ paper is admitted by all whe are 
the ieast acquainted with our present disorgauized condition, 
aud as it is barely p to dise t our labor and social 
interest from our political, we shall at all times, when the 
necessity demands, take a decided stand ia Vising you upon 
all questions that will be to your interest as a race, and to 
the good of our common country. 

As we shail have one or more ageuts, who shall travel in 
and through all the States to assist you in organizing all the 
departments of labor, we hope that every map will make 
himeeif an agent to take the paper, and seo that his neighbor 
has - also, until it may be tound ia every house in the 
country. 

Our course is onward! Let every man put his shoulder to 
the wheel, and victory and panty will Ae nn our ban- 
ners. All communications must be marked “ ” and 
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